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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Our friends and readers across the Atlantic (as the Straits 
of Dover were called the Herring Pond, this ocean may, 
since steam has come into play, be called the Cod Pond) ;— 
our trans-cod-pond friends, &c. have lately honoured us with 
a pleasant batch of their new publications, and we have 
much pleasure in passing them under review for England, 


Europe, and Asia; not to mention Australia and those+ 


parts of Africa into which the Gazette wings its weekly 
flight. The list is a long one, but its matériel is so good 
and various, that we doubt not at the end of our notice 
to be thanked for concerting so much of Yankee Doodle 
with our literary staple of Rule Britannia. 


1, Probus ; or, Rome in the Third Century. 2 vols. 12mo, 
New York, 1838. C. S. Francis; Boston, J. H. 


rancis. 
2. Scenes in Spain. 12mo. pp. 334. New York, 1838, 
Dearborn 


3, Civil Engineering. By D. H. Mahan, A.M., &c., &c. 
8vo. pp. 308, Second Edition. New York, 1838. Wiley 
and Putnam. 

4. Life of Joseph Brant-Th zea, 
dian Wars of the American Revolution. 


Be 
Stone. 2 vols. 8vo. New York, 1833. Dearborn 
and Co. 


5, Yankee Notions: a Medley. By T. Titterwell. 
Edition, with Illustrations by D. C. Johnston. 
pp. 252, Boston, 1838. Otis, Broaders, and Co. 

6. Pacaherlas: a Historical Drama, &c. a E Citizen of 
the West. Pp. 240. New York, 1838. Dearborn. 

7. Journal ofa Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains, &c. in 
1835-6-7, with a Map of Oregon Territory. By the Rev. 
S. Parker, A.M. Pp. 371. Ithaca, 1838. For the 
Author. 

8 The American Democrat, &c. By J. Fennimore Cooper. 
Pp. 192. Cooperstown, 1838. Phinneys. 

9. St. Jonathan, the Layofa Scald. Pp. 103. New York, 

By the Author 


1838, Wiley and Putnam. 

10, Burton ; or, the Sieges: a Romance. 
of «* The South-west” and « Lafitte.’ 2 vols. New 
York, 1838. Harper and Brothers. 

ll, 12, 13, 14. Periodicals. — Knickerbocker New York 
Monthly Magazine, No. VI., Vol. XI., June 1838—Ameri- 
can Monthly Magazine, July 1838— North American 
Review, No. C., J 
No. V., July 1838. 

(London, Wiley and Putnam.*} 

Probus’s Letters from Rome (No. 1), in the 
third century, are, in our opinion, even su- 
perior to the ‘* Palmyra Letters” (republished 
from the American edition), of which a laud- 
atory notice appeared in our No. 1123. The 
events described are more diversified ; and the 
mutations which attended the Christian faith 
and fortunes — the hopes, progress, and perse- 
cutions of the young religion — impart a stir- 
ring additional interest to the narrative. The 
following will, we trust, be deemed a sufficient 
example and proof of the author's abilities. 
Piso writes to Fausta of Rome and themselves: 

I took my way over the Palatine, desiring 
to see the excellent Tacitus, whose house is 
there. He was absent, being suddenly called 
to Baie. I turned toward the Forum, wishing 
to perform a commission for Julia at the shop 
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luding the In- 
w. L. 


Second 
18mo. 


of Civilis—still alive and still compounding his} 


sweets— which is now about midway between 
the slope of the hill and the Forum, having 
removed from its former place where you 


knew it, under the eaves of the Temple of; 
Peace.” 


From this excellently drawn ancient picture | 


we turn to a modern scene in Spain. It be- 
longs to the year 1831, and is portion of the 
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lad to see measures taken by these publishers 


literature of the two countries 


more regu- 
and extensively together. 


at any rate a 
led on.— Ra, 


L. G. 


uly 1838—and New York Review, | 


Authors, we are 
nk, may be benefitted by these means ; and 
less desultory and mote enlarged intercourse 


{volume (No.2) which we can truly recom. 
imend as a clever and graphic series of Spanish 
life and habits. 

‘**T have (says the author) already remarked, 
that the period during which I was rambling 
through Spain was one of a strong, though 
smothered political excitement. The revolu- 
tion, which, after the fierce and glorious strug- 
gle of the Three Days, hurled the elder branch 
of the Bourbons from the throne, while it 
startled the despotic rulers of Europe, had 
roused the flagging spirits of their oppressed 
subjects. The unhappy liberals of Spain, whose 
day-dreams of freedom had fled with the down- 
fal of the constitution, began to cherish again 
those hopes which had before so bitterly deceived 
them. Plots were formed; a communication 
was established between those who had sought 
an asylum in foreign countries from the wrath 
of the absolute king, and their long-lost friends, 
who, having been less obnoxious, had been 
allowed to linger on the soil of their country. 
This spirit of revolt, which they had so long 
fostered in secret, at length broke out into overt 
acts, as ill-concerted in their plan as they were 
impotent in their execution. Mina, ,with a 
handful of partisans, appeared on the northern 
frontier ; Torrejos hovered on the coast of the 
Mediterranean with a scanty band of dé8perate 
adventurers ; the plot of a rising was formed in 
the Isla de Leon: in short, the unhappy child- 
ren of liberalism, in various parts of Spain, were 
preparing to make one last desperate effort to 
tear off their manacles and burst open their 
prison-doors. But, meanwhile, the jealous eye 
of tyranny was not asleep; it watched the 
movements of its victims with the keenness of 
|a long-cherished distrust and the malice of anti- 
'cipated revenge. When these ill-laid plots of 
,the liberals were on the eve of consummation, 
the government drove off those who threatened 
\the frontier from without, and seized their un- 
‘happy associates within. The dungeons were 
filled, and the hangman had a teeming harvest. 
|The execution of the unhappy Doiia Maria at 
| Granada will have given the reader an idea of 
,the way in which the Spanish police deal with 
jeven the suspected friends of free principles. 
‘Madrid had also received several wholesome les- 
\sons of loyalty from the executioner, and an- 
other victim was added to the list while I was 
there. His name was Don Jose Maria Torre- 
'cilla, a lieutenant-colonel in the Spanish army, 
‘and in the prime of life, being about thirty-five 
|years of age. I believe he was a brother of the 
poor fellow whom I have spoken of as being 
{shut up in the Carcel Militar at Seville, and 
{who was executed there about the same time. 
| On this point, however, Iam not certain. Don 
Jose, it seems, had been implicated in some con- 
stitutional plots a few months previous, for 
which he was condemned to suffer death by the 
hands of the common hangman in the Place of 
Barley, a spot which witnessed the execution of 
| Riego and many other patriots. When the day 
| fixed for the execution of this unfortunate man 
|arrived, I was reminded of the circumstance by 
jhearing beneath the balcony the voice of a 
| brother of the society called the Paz y Caridad, 


i who, as he passed along, rang a bell to attract 


‘ Para bien y decir misas para et alma de aquel 
pobre que sacan 4 justiciar ; que da quien puede, 
por el amor de Dios ;’—‘ For pious purposes, 
and to say masses for the soul of the unhappy 
man who is to be executed; let him who can, 
give for the love of God!’ A cuarto was con- 
tributed here and there by those who came 
to the doors and balconies; and then the 
brother of charity passed on, ringing his 
bell and repeating his petition. From what I 
could learn respecting the fraternity of Paz y 
Caridad, it is a very praiseworthy institution. 
Its members are principally private individuals, 
who join it from motives of religion and bene. 
volence, and its objects are entirely of a cha- 
ritable nature. Thus, if a man be drowned, 
the brothers of this order take the body, and 
endeavour to restore it to life. They also 
minister to the wants of criminals condemned 
to death, supplying them with food and other 
comforts, and endeavouring to console their last 
hours. On days of execution some of the mem- 
bers go about the streets in the way I have 
described, with a money-box and a bell; others 
may be seen stationed in various parts of thetown, 
under a black awning with drapery of the same 
funereal character, having the arms of Spain em- 
broidered on it in gold. Here they sit at a little 
table with acrucifix upon it, and a plate to receive 
the contributions of the charitable. The Plaza 
de Cebada, or Place of Barley, is, as has been 
said, the scene of executions at Madrid. I had 
occasionally visited it on ordinary days, when 
I found it filled with butchers and fat market- 
women, who were probably as worthy specimens 
of the sex as those of the Plaza del Carmen. 
On the morning of the execution of Torrecilla, 
[ found the appearance of the square quite 
changed by the preparations for the approach- 
ing tragedy. In the centre was a gallows, 
consisting of two strong upright posts and a 
crosspiece, from the middle of which dangled a 
stout rope with a noose at the end. Round the 
gallows was a body of infantry with fixed bay- 
onets, and without them a company of horse- 
men with drawn sabres, their brass-covered 
helmets glittering in the sun. A crowd of 
dirty canalla were also assembled ; some loung- 
ing about the square, and others sitting on the 
pavement beside the walls of the honses to 
shelter themselves from the sun. At one 
corner of the square was a brother of the Paz y 
Caridad, seated beneath a black awning of the 
fashion just described. On the table before 
him, besides the image of the crucified Saviour 
and the silver plate to receive contributions, 
there was also a Franciscan friar’s habit of 
coarse gray cloth. This was to be the winding- 
sheet of the condemned. From the Plaza de 
Cebada I passed along the street of Toledo, 
which leads to the prison. Here, too, was 
assembled a motley crowd of people of the 
lower orders, many of them women, and some 
with infants in their arms. At the porch of a 
sandal shop I observed a peasant and his wife, 
who, being probably wearied by a long walk 
and the fatigue of waiting, were refreshing 
themselves with a crust of bread and a draugit 
of wine from a leathern bottle. The crowd, 
although af the oorest rabble, was orderly io 





{the attention of the people, and then called out, 


its demeanour; and there was an expression of 
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anxious solemnity on the countenances of many, 
by which one could have seen they had not been 
brought together by a gala or holiday exhibi- 
tion. The silence was rarely broken but by 
the noisy cries of the water-carriers, to whom 
a crowd always brings a harvest. It was the 
same long-drawn nasal cry of ‘ agua! agua!’ 
that one hears all day long in the streets of 
the capital. As I approached the prison, which 
stands in the square of the holy cross, a crowd 
of priests, clad in black vestments, and preceded 
by one who bore a crucifix, crossed the Plaza and 
entered the prison. As they went by every 
one uncovered his head, and the more devout 
knelt upon the ground. Soon after the bell 
began to toll with a slow and prolonged note 
from the tower of the church of Santa Cruz. 
At this signal a strong body of infantry and 
horse formed at the porch of the prison. Tor- 
recilla was then brought forth and seated upon 
an ass, his hands being bound. A friar in 
a coarse woollen habit, with a shaven crown 
and a girdle of rope round his waist, kept con- 
stantly beside him. In his hand he bore a 
crucifix, which he held before the unhappy 
man, as if entreating him to look to the Saviour 
for support in that trying hour. Whether 
sustained by this religious confidence, or by the 
reflection that he was perishing in a patriotic 
cause, he bore himself with great firmness ; 
sitting erect on the ass, and even striking it in 
the flank with his heel to hasten its steps. As 
they descended the street of Toledo, towards 
the place of execution, he was soon hidden from 
my sight by the cavalry that surrounded him. 
I could not bring myself to behold the execu- 
tion, and returned sadly homeward, bitterly 
execrating the odious oppression which makes a 
desert of Spain and slaves of her children ; which 
stigmatises generosity as a crime; singling out 
the magnanimous and the free-hearted for im- 
prisonment and persecution, and dooming the 
patriot to die like a felon on the gallows. About 
sun-down I returned to the Plaza de Cebada, 
and found the gallows still standing ; the dead 
body was hanging from it, the neck greatly 
elongated, the murderous rope having nearly 
buried itself in the flesh by the tightness with 
which it wasdrawn. The hands wereblack with 
the stagnation of the blood, and all the features 
of the face dreadfully distorted. From the neck 
hung a little picture of the Virgin, and on the 
breast was fastened a large paper ; upon which 
was written, in conspicuous characters, ‘ Por 
Traidor.” There were many people collected 
in the Plaza round the gallows, who were pre- 
vented from approaching it too closely by three 
or four soldiers with fixed bayonets. The 
mob, as in the morning, was almost entirely 
composed of ill-dressed and vile canalla; such 
a mob as one only sees in Spain. Some of 
them stood looking silently and seriously at 
the dead body, while a few others indulged in 
a merriment very foreign to the occasion. 
Among the latter were some Gallego porters, 
who were cracking their coarse jokes, and 
thumping each other with the ropes with 
which they carry their burdens; while two 
others of their companions were en ina 
graver occupation, one shaving the other who 
was seated on a water cask; for these poor 
fellows generally get shaved in the street, 
either by each other, or by itinerant barbers 
who go about with soap, razor, and copper 
basin. There were, besides, soldiers off duty, 
who were smoking in groups, and apparently 
in a very humour; and old women squat- 
ti e ground among the crowd, with 

ets of fried fish, fruit, or loaves of bread, 
which they offered to the hungry with the 


usual harsh, nasal cries. A little further off 
were the stalls of the butchers and the sellers 
of bread and pork, interspersed with crowds of 
huckster-women, with vegetables of all sorts 
piled in heaps on the ground. These were 
higgling with their customers, wrangling with 
each other, or dealing out rough jokes with 
much noise and bustle, and otherwise shewing 
as perfect an insensibility to the recent tragedy 
as if the dead man were hanging a hundred 
miles off. Among the crowd around the gal- 
lows were many blind men; some calling out 
ballads and accounts of miracles, which they 
had for sale; others reciting devotional hymns, 
two standing together, leaning on their long 
staffs and relieving each other alternately from 
couplet to couplet. Most of these blind men 
were very well dressed for Spanish beggars, 
except one young man, whose clothing con. 
sisted of nothing more than a tattered pair of 
breeches, which seemed rather intended to ex- 
cuse than to cover his nakedness, and a dirty 
piece of blanket drawn over his shoulder. He 
appeared to have lost his eyes by some loath- 
some disease, which had attacked other parts of 
his face; and he was altogether so disgusting 
an object, that every one shrank from him as 
he groped his way along. The most accom. 
plished in his profession of all these unfor- 
tunate blind men was an old fellow, who moved 
about with much industry among the crowd, 
vociferating, with great energy and with un- 
tiring lungs, ‘ At two cuartos, a paper which 
has been lately published, the ‘ Condemned 
Damsel,’ in which is described the rigorous 
punishment which God inflicted on the said 
unhappy girl, who, for ‘disobedience to her 
parents, was cut into bits by the devil; with 
the rest which the curious reader will see.’ 
Then, changing his tone into one more devout, 
* When will pass by a devout person, who will 
order me to say a pious prayer for the ease and 
rest of this poor brother, the guilty defunct ?’ 
Presently, hearing another blind man near 
him, he approached the place from which the 
voice came, and, greeting his companion, said, 
‘Antonio, my old boy, how goes the trade ?’ 
‘ Bad,’ replied the other; ‘ to-day I have not 
sold enough to buy a two-penny loaf. Wilt 
thou pay for a cup of wine? Let us go to the 
tavern of Juanito; for this afternoon the people 
have no devotion: thus will the devil carry 
them off. For the sake of encouraging the 
discontented ‘ciego,’ I put the requisite number 
of copper pieces in his hand, and selected from 
his bundle one of the miracles, and also ‘ The 
new relation and veracious romance, in which 
is set forth the account of the doings and 
atrocities executed by six Jews and five Jew- 
esses in the town of Llerena; sacrificing four 
infant martyrs, two friars, and one woman ;’ 
embellished also with a woodcut frontispiece, 
exhibiting two of the calumniated Jews, dressed 
out in cloak and doublet, after the old Spanish 
fashion. After a little while, some shabby 
looking brothers of the Paz y Caridad arrived. 
The rope was loosened above, and the dead 
man was let down on a table put beneath 
the gallows. Then they stripped off the 
stockings and slippers, and untied the ropes 
with which the legs and hands had been 
bound. They also put on the corpse a coarse, 
gray gown, like a Franciscan friar’s habit, 
turning the dead man over on his face, in 
order to sew it behind. This done, the 
body was put into a sort of coffin uncovered 
at the top, which was placed upon the table, 
with a large lantern at either side. These 
a ents had not been long made, when 








the churches began to toll for the ‘ oraciones,’ 


| 
or evening devotions; and presently a long 
procession, with lanterns and ev filed into 
the square; its appearance having been pre. 
viously anual by the tinkling of a as 
bell. All the crowd at once took off their hats, 
and some muttered a prayer. The procession 
was composed of a long, double line of men, 
women, and children, most of them very dirty, 
ill-dressed people. Each of them carried either 
a paper lantern supported on the end of a stick, 
or a candle held in the hand, which was large 
or small, according to the devotion or frugality 
of the party ; some were as thick and as long as 
bludgeons, and others no bigger than a quill, 
Of the latter sort, as being better proportioned 
to their size, were those carried by sundry little 
urchins, the worthy representatives of that well- 
known personage Dickie Dout. Many of these 
devotees, as they marched along with very 
solemn faces, busied themselves with catching 
the grease as it fell from the candles, by holding 
the hand underneath ; an exhibition of economy 
which produced a very odd effect. In the rear 
of the light-bearers came a priest in his richly 
embroidered robes, bearing the emblem of the 
faith upon the breast of his garment ; with him 
were several other religious functionaries, whose 
costly vestments formed a strange contrast with 
the squalidness of the crowd. When they came 
under the gallows, they said a short prayer; 
after which the dead man and his coffin were 
lifted upon the shoulders of half-a-dozen men, 
who got rid of the incumbranee of their hats by 
putting them on the body. Then the whole 
procession moved off, the priests and coffin fol. 
lowing in the rear, and the way being cleared 
by soldiers. Many men, women, and children 
joined the line as it passed along, lighting their 
candles, lanterns, and tapers, by those of the 
others; and thus the unfortunate revolutionist 
was earried to his grave. The reason of this 
procession is found in the seven years’ indul- 
gence granted by Leo X. to all those who shall 
console condemned persons in their last mo. 
ments, and accompany them to the grave after 
execution. A board, with a long list of indul- 
gences granted by various pontiffs to the bro. 
thers of our Lady of Charity, and our Lady of 
Peace, and to other faithful Christians, is hung 
up always on days of execution at the door of 
the church of Santa Cruz, near the prison, con- 
taining, also, at the bottom, this significant 
note: * Han de tener la bula de la Santa Cru- 
zada ;’ that is to say, that in order to reap the 
advantage of these indulgences, it is necessary 
to have the bull of the Holy Crusade. Now 
this bull costs the devout applicant three reals, 
or fifteen cents, and it is a very great source of 
revenue. This bull has the virtue not only of 
putting the holder on the high-road to heaven, 
but also fortifies his stomach on the journey, 
by enabling him to eat eggs and butter on 
certain seasons; on which, without this docu- 
ment, he would have to restrain himself entirely 
to vegetable fare.” 
(To be continued.} 


An Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of 
Africa, §c., conducted by Captain J. &. 
Alexander, K.L.S. §c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1838. Colburn. : 

CapTain ALEXANDER’S passion for travelling 

and enterprise has been evidenced by eight or 

ten volumes published within the last ten 
years, with which the public has been pleased ; 

and the present addition to them relates to 4 

journey into Southern Africa, undertaken with 

the countenance of government and the Geo- 
graphical Society. In this narrative we find 








Captain Alexander, as hitherto, lively and 
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entertaining. Struggling through some 4000 
miles of a wild and savage country —the ter- 
ritories of the Namaquas, Boschmans, and Hill 
Damaras — he has enlarged the bounds of our 
phical knowledge, and done something 
towards the accumulation of natural agony 5 
but the chief interest of his work seems to lie 
in its personal adventure and vicissitudes. Its 
naiveté in these respects has afforded us some 
amusement. Capt. Alexander almost intimates 
that he performed this laborious expedition as 
a sort of prelude to the honeymoon, or, as 
divines have it, a preparation for the altar. 
He left his lady-love behind, and, like Burchell, 
with less of romance (if the romance of his life 
be true), plunged into uncivilised society, and 
encountered all the dangers of lion, elephant, 
rhinoceros, gnu, ostrich, and baboon combat, 
to fit him, as it were, for the married state. 
Having overcome all these perils, like a knight- 
errant of old, he considered himself a match 
for a wife, and, with trophies of vanquished 
lions’ tails, rhinoceros’ horns, gnu teeth, 
elephants’ tusks, baboons’ skins, and ostrich 
feathers, he became the Benedict of Good Hope 
and inspanned with every prospect of a calm 
and happy career. Yet he seems to have been 
exposed to great temptations ; for, he tells us,— 

“ Talking of a Hottentot woman, reminds 
me that there is in this district a rival of the 
Hottentot Venus, if she does not excel her in 
the quantity of ‘ sebaceous deposit.’ Rewarded 
by a trifle of money or tobacco, she will good- 
naturedly allow a cloth to be spread behind, 
and on which four plates may be laid, thus 
forming a peripatetic table !”’ 

After all, South Africa is a horridly dis- 
agreeable and uninteresting region. Barrow, 
Burchell, Campbell, Smith, and others, have 
made us acquainted with all its striking fea- 
tures; and, changing the venue by a few de- 
grees of latitude, does not produce much to 
make us like the natives better or care more 
for them or their savage habits and country. 

We will, however, follow Captain Alexander 
in his route, and select what seems to be most 
new and curious for our readers. The black 
thinoceros, unlike the timid white one, is a 
dreadful adversary to meet with in hunting, 
and ‘is often accompanied by a sentinel to 
give him warning, a beautiful green-backed 
and blue-winged bird, about the size of a jay, 
which sits on one of his horns. When he ia 
standing at his ease among the thick bushes, 
or rubbing himself up against a dwarf tree, 
stout and strong like himself, the bird attends 
him, that it may feed on the insects which 
either fly about him, or which are found in the 
wrinkles of his head and neck. ‘The creeping 
hunter, stealthily approaching on the leeward 
side, carefully notes the motions of the sen- 
tinel-bird ; for he may hear though he cannot 
see the rhinoceros behind the leafy screen. If 
the monster moves his head slightly, and with- 
out alarm, the bird flies from his horns to his 
shoulder, remains there a short time, and then 
returns to its former strange perch ; but if the 
bird, from its elevated position and better eyes, 
notes the approach of danger, and flies up in 
the air suddenly, then let the hunter beware ; 
for the rhinoceros instanly rushes desperately 
niestedt y to wherever he hears the branches 


Getting away from the Cape boundary, the 
author Says of another (reported) animal :— 
At the distance of thirty miles from 


Hou'tous, We passed a grotesque collection of 
sap rising with dark and vertical stratifica- 
~ and serrated edges from the broad plain. 

® rocks were called by our guides Einhiras, 





or the Hill of the Laughing Hyena. ‘ Here,’ 
said the Boschmans, ‘ is found a most extra- 
ordinary snake, eight feet long, mottled back, 
with overhanging brows like a man, and fiery 
eyes; whilst the sex is as plainly distinguished 
as in beasts. It lies commonly stretched out 
under the rocks, and we are much afraid of it.’ 
I wished much to have halted a day at Ein- 
hiras, to obtain a specimen of this strange 
reptile, but there was not a drop of water near 
it, so we were obliged to hurry on in the night, 
and off packed g some bushes, after a 
thirty-five miles march.” 

We will, by and by, come to some remark- 
able superstitions; and not the least so, those 
connected with Snakes, as in the ancient Ser- 
pent mythology and worship of all nations. 
Meanwhile we hold on the thread, and give 
other extracts :— 

‘* We sat at our evening meal in the bed of 
the small river; and a strange discussion took 
place between old Choubib, Henrick Buys, &c., 
about the difference of eolour in the human 
race—the difference of language—the creation 
of man, &c. Of this last, some of the Na- 
maquas entertain this notion — that the Deity 
having created white men, the devil became 
envious, seeing what a wonderful and hand- 
some creature had been formed; and he also 
tried his hand at making a man; but he could 
not make him otherwise than black like him- 
self; so, in a rage, he struck his man a blow on 
the face, which flattened his nose: and hence 
the negro colour and feature! * * *® 

‘¢* Before any Boschman,’ said ’Numeep, 
‘ digs for water at Kuisip, he must lay down a 
piece of flesh, seeds of the *naras fruit, or an 
arrow, or any thing else he may have about 
him, and can spare, as an offering to Toosip, 
the old man of the water.’ Now, on this oc- 
casion, ’Numeep had left nothing at the water, 
and was, therefore, afflicted for his neglect. I 
asked ’Numeep if he had ever seen Toosip. 
‘No; I have never seen him, nor has any body 
else that I know of; but we believe that he is 
a great red man with white hair, and who can 
do us good and harm. He has neither bow 
nor assegay, nor has he a wife.’” ‘ Do you say 
any thing to him when you put down your 
offering at the water-place?’ * Wesay, ‘Oh! 
great father! son of a Boschman—give me 
food ; give me the flesh of the rhinoceros, of 
the gemsbok, of the wild horse, or what I 
require to have.’ But I was in such a hurry 
to drink this morning, that I seratched away 
the sand above the water, and took no notice of 
Toosip; and he was so angry, that if you had 
not helped me I must have died.’ Having in- 
dulged too freely in zebra flesh at the last 
water, was doubtless the cause of ’Numeep’s 
illness; but fear may have made him worse. 
I was very glad he had been ill; for owing to 
this, I found out a trace of worship among a 
very wild people. * e ” ° 

“ On the 19th we travelled S.E., and a 
large black snake, ten feet long, was seen steer- 
ing towards some rocks with a hare in its 
mouth. The guides were disturbed at seeing 
thissnake. ‘ That is the komakasip’ (or what- 
cannot-bear-the-sight-of-cattle), said they. ‘It 
is the most dangerous of the snakes in this 
land. A man runs but a short distance after 
he is bitten by the komakasip. Some time ago 
a Boschman discovered a honey nest not far 
from his hut, and he was creeping into the 
hole to rob the bees, when a komakasip bit 
him in the face. He ran home as fast as he 
could; but he fell dead before his own door.’” 

The food of the Boschmans is of a poor 
quality, 








‘*¢ They have neither sheep nor goats, nor do 
they cultivate grain or melons. At one season 
of the year they catch with their dogs the 
fawns of the springbok ; at another, the nests 
of the white ants are robbed of grass seed, and 
of the ants themselves, for food. Flights of 
locusts they delight in, and honey is sometimes 
most abundant ; roots are found after rain by 
their green shoots; and in the months of July 
and August, ostrich eggs supply the wants of 
these ‘ children of the desert.’ ” 

An European’s travelling is hardly less 
primitive. 

* Returned in the evening, I sat down 
solitary in a small room. A light made from 
the fat of a sheep killed in the morning is pro-« 
duced; the snuffers are a bullet-mould; a 
pewter plate is placed on the board, and a flap 
of wheaten bread with a calabash of rock honey ; 
an iron pot is brought in from the fire, into 
which I plunge my fork, and produce either 
a rabbit or a plump partridge. Moses, the 
handsomest of my dogs (a black and white 
spaniel), and the most sensible, whines at the 
door ; he is admitted to pick the bones. A 
draught of churned milk finishes the repast : 
with my flageolet and books I conclude the 
evening.” 

Ostriches* and other Animals.—‘* According 
to native testimony, the male ostrich sits on 
the nest (which is merely a hollow space 
scooped out in the sand) during the night, the 
better to defend the eggs from jackals and 
other nocturnal plunderers ; towards morning 
he brommels or utters a grumbling sound, for 
the female to come and take his place ; she sits 
on the eggs during the cool of the morning and 
evening. In the middle of the day, the pair, 
leaving the eggs in charge of the sun, and 
‘ forgetting that the foot may crush them, or 
the wild beast break them,’ employ themselves 
in feeding off the tops of bushes in the plain 
near their nest. Looking aloft at this time of 
day, a white Egyptian vulture may be seen 
soaring in mid air, with a large stone between 
his talons. Having carefully surveyed the 
ground below him, he suddenly lets fall the 
stone, and then follows it in rapid descent. 
Let the hunter run to the spot, and he will 
find a nest of probably a score of eggs (each 
equal in size to twenty-four hen’s eggs), some 
of them broken by the vulture. The jackal is 
said to roll the eggs together to break them, 
whilst the hyena pushes them off with its nose 
to bury them at a distance. * ” ° 

« A bull gemsbok (which, with its long and 
straight horns, is a match for a lion, single- 
handed) had been lately about the kloofs 
at Keerom; ’Nolus sent out his son to watch 
and shoot it; he did so, after some trouble, 
and on cutting it up, no less than thirteen balls 
were found in it, besides the marks of others 
which had gone through. The gemsbok is well 
known to the natives to be very tenacious of 
life, whereas the eland is easily killed, and 
soon dies even if it breaks its leg only. The 
height of a bull gemsbok is about three feet 
and a half at the shoulder; the horns two feet 
and a half; the tail is a black switch. The 
white face is crossed with two bands of black ; 
the general colour of the body is iron-gray, 
which is separated from the white belly by a 
black band. From the marked contrast of 
colours on the gemsbok, and its formidable 
horns, its appearance is very wild and warlike, 
and only young lions venture to attack it. * * 

*¢ T went to shoot wild ducks in the river, 
and my people set about fishing. It is not 


ow A fate ase —_— 


* An ostrich will kill a native, by ripping him up with 
uueehateepia ? 
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altogether safe to traverse alone the banks of!to come here and quarrel with me, but go off | places to lead and pewter bullets (hard and 
the Orange. Besides lurking Boschmans, with! and get flesh.’ Thus walking and talking for | heavy) such as mine were, but because the 
their poisoned arrows, lions are to he met with, | some time, he at last sits down facing the lion, | rhinoceros runs away with a bushel of balls fired 
panthers, and, above all, baboons are to be! when the astonished animal probably moves off, through his ribs. In his side they seemed to 
dreaded. ‘The large dog-faced baboon, five! and leaves the remainder of his prey to the make no more impression on him, at the time of 
feet in height, very strong, and covered with Boschman. . - . | receiving them, than so many peas would, though 
black hair, will not hesitate to attack a man if, ‘* Sometimes outspanning without grass, and | he may die from them afterwards. So our two 
he find him alone, to attempt violence to a, sometimes without water, though seeing, on one first rhinoceroses, being continually on the 
female, or to carry off a child. ? * | or two occasions, appearances as if ‘the parched move, escaped from us, though we tickled them 
“ All the large wild animals are to be found | ground had become a poo), and the thirsty land! roughly.” ’ } 
in the Namaqua country; but elephants are’ springs of water ;’ but the deceitful prospect) These are very miscellaneous selections ; but 
now several days’ journey east of the Fish| was occasioned by mirage, which, like a white we hardly think that any arrangement or ob. 
river. Lions are every where found; most | cloud, reflecting the bushes npon it, lay spread servation on our part could have added to their 
of which are of the usual light brown colour,|on the ground. At last, on the morning of the value; and therefore we pass them as we got 
whilst others are entirely black, with long) 30th March, we saw a fine plain before us, | them. 
hair; a third sort is white s a fourth has' which had been lately entirely covered with| 
striped legs, like those of a tiger; and a fifth! high grass, but which now exhibited broad bare! = = 
has a white neck. I saw the common lion and| patches; on looking to the right we saw the Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land. 
part of a white one, the others I heard of from | cause of this, for a red cloud, as of sand rising; By Lord Lindsay. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
the natives, and I feel confident that they|and falling, again indicated a thick flight of 1838. Colburn. 
exist. The two-horned rhinoceroses, both! destroying locusts. On the left of the plain; Lonp Linpsay has gone over some of the most 
black and white, are now found in the upper| was a broad and winding belt of high trees and interesting country in the world, and his itine- 
parts of the Fish river; zebras are every where, bushes, indicating the course of a river, the rary does honour to his perseverance and ob. 
in the land; beautiful spotted panthers; Chuntop (or that which in running is suddenly servation. It is, however, almost so strictly an 
plenty of giraffes or camelopards, buffaloes,|checked): this entered a craggy opening in a/ itinerary, and so little has his lordship dwelt 
koodoos, gemboks, elands, hartibeests, klip-| flat range of mountains stretching across the upon remarkable scenes and memorable places, 
springers, springboks, and others of the deer) plain to the north. The notch in the range that our curiosity would be sadly damped, were 
tribe; hyenas, wild boars, jackals, polecats,| where the wooded Chuntop disappeared, was it not that Burckhardt, Laborde, Irby, Mangles, 
rats, and mice, are in great abundance. The the anxiously looked for Kopumnaas, or Bull’s Carne, and other travellers, have preceded him 
larger birds are ostriches, eagles, vultures,| Mouth Pass—so named from its being full of in the same paths, and already furnished us 
bustards, cranes, pheasants, and guinea fowl. | dangers, like the Valley of the Shadow of Death. | with the various information suggested to them 








[To be continued.]} 





There is a great variety of small birds, particu. I now girded up my loins for the chase, and I as scholars, antiquaries, artists, and observers 
larly along the constant waters of the Fish river. | 
| 


burned with desire to slaughter some of the of human life and national character. It isa 
Snakes and serpents are in plenty ; but fortun-| larger game, as much to feed my fifty followers, | wish we seldom indulge in reviewing ; but we 
ately there are very few mosquitoes. ‘The peo-| who ate at the rate of two sheep a-day, as for do wish his lordship had been more particular 
ple are not much tormented with the plague of;mere sport. The people were divided into and more diffuse. As it is, it reflects great 
insects, except with those which multiply from several parties, and we rode towards the foot of | credit on a young nobleman that he should have 
habits of neglect, and with a troublesome and {the mountains, where wild animals are always undergone such fatigues and risks in order to 
small red-bodied tormentor with eight legs, rifest. We were not long before we saw aclond acquire knowledge to adorn his future career, 
called a bush-louse. ° ” * | of dust, which proceeded from a large troop of and enable him to assume a laudable station 
“* The Boschmans have a peculiar mode of wild horses; dismounting, and extending our- among those of equal rank and influence to 
fishing in the ’Oup river; they make conical selves, we approached them under cover of the! whom the interests of their native country are 
baskets of stick grass, which is as thick and hard | bushes— they took the alarm —started off—jconfided. It is not rolling at ease between 
as quills ; some of them then tie a stone to the) passed through between us—galloped backwards | London and Paris. 
back of their necks, to keep them down in the! and forwards—halted and grazed, and three fell! « Wishing (says his lordship) to visit the 
water; and, wading in, they sit down in the| under our fire in the course of as many hours | convent of San Saba, we struck in that direction 
river with the water up to their mouths, and| hard exercise on foot. The moment the first, into the barren and cavernous hills of Judea, 
the basket between their legs, the mouth of it! a full-grown stallion, fell, and had stretched his | following nearly the route of Sir Kenneth and 
to the front; other Boschmans wade so as to| powerful limbs on the plain, with the agonies of | Saladin in the Talisman ; the scenery was som- 
drive the fish towards the basket-men, who are| death in his eyes, half-a-dozen of the hunters, bre and dreary in the extreme, but sometimes 
sitting in line, and who, pushing the passing | collected round him ; some of them brought dry | very grand, particularly looking back on the 
fish into their baskets, collect a number in them, | sticks and made a fire, while the others cut him | Ghor, orvalley of the Jordan. The guidesloiter- 
then rising rapidly, they empty them on the/open, and, taking the half-digested grass from|ing behind us, we at last lost our way, and 
bank, where sit their women, and then resume his stomach, they squeezed the moisture from | wandered among the hills for some hours, with- 
their place in the river.” | it into their mouths in the intensity of thirst ; | out knowing whither we were going, and with- 
A hunter states ‘‘ that the poison of euphor- | then cutting out the liver and roasting it, they out seeing asoul. The curse has, indeed, fallen 
bia, or milk bush (boiled till it was black), which! made their breakfast off it; and, lastly, fitted on the land of Judah; I never, except in the 
he used, took from sun-rise to mid-day to kill| themselves with shoes from the warm hide. | very desert, saw such dreariness as during these 
the game (or about seven hours), and that after) A troop of that most magnificent antelope, the|two days. We thirsted for water, but found 


wounding bucks or other large animals, he lei- 
surely followed on their spoor till he found them 
dead. ‘When you are out hunting,’ I said, 
“and come unexpectedly on a lion, what do you| 
do?’ ‘It is of no use to run away,’ answered 
the Boschman, ‘ the lion would soon catch me, 
if he is awake and sees me.’ ‘ He is commonly 
asleep, then, in the day-time,’ I continued, ‘ if 
he has nothing to eat 2’ ‘ Yes,’ was the reply. 
* You sometimes share what the lion has got, if 
he is eating when you see him ?’ .‘ Yes.’ ‘Shew 
me how you get part of the lion’s food.’ On 
which the old man, taking up his assegay, and 
walking backwards and forwards in front of a 
bush where a lion was supposed to be devouring 
a zebra or buck, and brandishing, but never 
throwing his lance, he addressed the lion thus, 
whilst he continued his to and fro walk — 
What have you came here for? Have you 
gt any thing to eat? You made such a noise 
thought you had got something. Don't think 





koodoo, next occupied us for a little, but before | 


we had time to secure any of them, we inter-| water, but it was absolutely undrinkable ; we 
cepted a dancing flock of springboks; and, again, | have drunk water that stunk so that we could 
by sharp running and quick firing, three of not keep it in the tent with us, so you may 
them were also added to our larder. Our blood imagine how bad this was. Another time we 
was now fairly up, and, turning towards the| past an ancient well, its mouth sealed with a 
mountain, two large gray objects were seen, | large stone with a hole in the centre, through 
apparently disturbed by the ‘chattering of the| which we threw a pebble in—but there was 10 
musquets ;’ they ran a short distance among | water, and we should have been sorry had there 
the bushes on the lower slopes, and then turned |been any, for our united strength could not 
to look round them —these were two black and|have removed the seal; I wonder how many 


none; once we came to a reservoir of rain- 


donble-horned rhinoceroses, covered with dried 
mud from the pools of the Chuntop, in which 
they had been wallowing. We approached 
these dangerous animals with some caution, 
crept upon them, and got two or three flying 
shots at them; but unless they are taken stand- 
ing, with deliberate aim at the backbone, or 
behind the jaw, good balls are thrown away 
upon them; not that their hide, though more 
than an inch thick, is impenetrable in. other 


| centuries it has lain there !’* 

We will not attempt to follow our author 
lin his wide wanderings, and especially as the 
Literary Gazette has not seldom gone over the 
same ground ; but will extract a specimen oF 
two to exhibit the best manner of the work 
before us. 

“ Arrived at the sea of Galilee, I was very 
anxious to discover, if possible, the sites of 
Capernaum, Chorasin, Bethsaida, &e., and t 
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visit the eastern shore of the lake, of which I 
had never met with any description ;—with the 
exception of Burckhardt, who only visited the 
south-eastern extremity, and a few other gen- 
tlemen who travelled as Arabs, dread of the 
inhabitants had hitherto deterred Frank tra- 
vellers from venturing thither; but we were a 
numerous party, well armed,—times, too, were 
changed—and we determined, therefore, on 





the course of a stream towards the centre of 
the valley, and (as it seemed) a castle rising 
above them, with a lofty tower, which resolved 
itself, as we drew nearer, into six stately co- 
lumns: —it was Baalbec; but more than an 
hour elapsed before we reached the quarries 
that supplied the material for those wondrous 
pillars; and, a little further on, within three 
or four hundred yards of the Temple of the 


making the complete tour of the lake, en route, | Sun, were stopped by quarantine officers (com- 


for Om Keis and Jerash ;—some humbug was 
talked to us, not about the inhabitants, but the 


mon soldiers) with words and gestures tanta- 
mount to ‘On ne passe pas ici.” Could any 


roads, which our guide declared absolutely im-| thing be more provoking ? A strong detach- 
passable: truth is a rare bird in this country ;|ment of Ibrahim’s cavalry is quartered at 
—there is as beautiful and easy a footpath along | Baalbec ; and, from an absurd dread of the 


the whole eastern shore of the lake as across a 
meadow in England. About an hour north of 
Tiberias, and at the bottom of a deep bay, un- 
noticed in the map, we entered the plain of 
Gennesareth, of which Josephus gives such a 
glowing description, nor do I think it over- 
charged. It is excessively fertile, but for the 
most part uncultivated ; the waste parts are 
covered with the rankest. vegetation, reeds, 


nebbek-trees, oleanders, honeysuckles, wild | 


flowers, and splendid thistles in immense crops ; 
I saw a stunted palm or two, and there are 
fig-trees, though I did not see them,—once 
they were numerous. A broad clear stream 
and innumerable rapid little rivulets cross the 
road. Medjdel, a wretched village, probably 
represents Magdala, the birth-place of Mary 
Magdalen, both names implying ‘ tower,’ in 
Arabic and Hebrew,—but of Capernaum no 
traces remain ; not even, so far as I could ascer- 
tain by repeated inquiries, the memory of its 
name. Truly, indeed, has Capernaum been 
cast down to Hades—the grave of oblivion. I 
think it must have stood on the northern ex. | 
tremity of the plain, close to the sea ; its posi- 
tion on the shore cannot be doubted,—it was 
also very near the mountain on which our 
Saviour preached his sermon, for, descending 
from it, he entered into Capernaum ;—the hills 
to the south of the plain are very ruzged and 





barren—one would not for a moment .lream of | 
climbing them for such a purpose as our Saviour | 
had in view,—those that bound the plain to 
the west are too distant from the lake to an-| 
swer the conditions, while that to the north, 
which we crossed on our road to the head of 
the lake, agrees with them in every point ; the 
summit, an easy walk from the town, supposing 
It situated as I conceive it was, being perfectly 
smooth and covered with fine grass, though the 
sides are rocky. Beyond this hill, in another 
small plain, flow several very copious streams of 
warm mineral waters, and there are extensive 
Tuins of Roman baths and aqueducts. After 
traversing a succession of sloping meadows, 
and some of the finest thickets of oleander 
I ever saw, in full flower, we reached the 
head of the lake, in four hours after 
leaving Tiberias. I could hear nothing of 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, though I named them 
to almost every one we met. Bethsaida, how- 
ever, was discovered by Pococke in ruins, and 
called by the same name, rather out of this 
immediate district, but Chorazin ought to be 
somewhere hereabouts. Dr. Richardson was 
informed that both Chorazin and Capernatim 
Were near, but in ruins—no one, however, 
that we met seemed to know any thing about 
them. Some future traveller may be more 
fortunate in this interesting inquiry.” 

Arriving at Baalbec :— 

“At last, after a tedious ride through the 
uninteresting hills that intervene between the 
Plain and the actual foot of Antilibanus, we 





caught sight of a long line of trees, marking 


cholera, as a contagious disease, this cordon 
had been ordered round the place. Arguing 
was of no use; we said we did not want to 
enter the village or approach the camp, but 
merely to look at the old stones, which were 
quite unconnected with either, and desired 
them to go and say so to their commanding 
officer, and beg him to give us leave to enter, 
or else to come out and speak with us himself: 
Englishmen, some one said, were not accus- 
tomed to be treated in this sort of way. No 
one moved, and ‘ Ingles kelb!’ ‘ the English 
are dogs!’ was the only reply. Now, infidel, 
thought I, I have thee on the hip! and forth- 
with commenced manceuvring after my friend 
Clarke’s system of tactics. I made noise 
enough about the word that the soldier might 
see [ understood him; he tried hard to equi- 
vocate, but it would not do with so short a 
sentence; I slowly pulled out my note-book, 
and, eyeing the man attentively, pretended to 
write down a minute description of his person— 
asked him his name, which he refused to give— 
no matter—then pulled out and opened my 
firman, crackled it, and uttered the words 
*Mahommed Ali,’ ‘ Ibrahim Pasha,’ several 
times with much austerity: it answered; off 
went the message— back came plenary in- 
dulgence to enter— and up, as I rode on, came 
the soldier bully, to kiss my hand—(he made a 
dash at it, or he would not have touched it) — 
and fawn for pardon! Had I seen the com- 
mandant, I would most undoubtedly have com- 
plained of the man ; not that I careda fig about 
my nation being accused of puppyism, but that 
this habitual insolence towards Franks ought, 
in every way, to be resisted. A marked dis- 
tinction is already made by the Turks between 
Ingles and Frangi, all in our favour, and I have 
never let an opportunity slip of upholding our 
national character, as quite distinct from that 
of the Franks. The Levant has always been 
overrun by Italian and French adventurers, 
from whom the Turks, till within these few 
years, formed all their ideas of Europeans, con- 
founding every nation under the term Frangi; 
the English they have now learnt to distin- 
guish from the herd, to respect and fear us, to 
look up to us as wiser than themselves, and to 
esteem, I believe, if they do not like us. ‘ The 
word of an Englishman’ is almost proverbial in 
Syria. In fact, a singular change is taking 
place in the character of the people ; prejudice 
is gradually wearing away; the extension of 
the Egyptian dominion over Syria, productive, 
as it has been, of incalculable individual suffer- 
ing, may eventually be the cause of much ge- 
neral good. ‘The English are summoned to the 
breach ; Ido not think (I hope I am not speak- 
ing presumptuously) that much can be done 
openly as yet, but the way seems to be paving 
for a great moral revolution, in which we, as 
Protestants, entrusted with the revealed will 
of God, must be active and zealous in our 
master’s cause —or wo betide us! The eye of 


’ 


Providence is visibly watching this land — all 
Turkey, indeed ; and, as its counsels are un- 
folded in the progress of events, I doubt not 
we shall see cause to admire and praise the un- 
searchable wisdom of God in preparing the 
way, and affording the means, for the revival 
of his Gospel in the land it first rose upon. We 
pitched our tent near a beautiful walnut-tree, 
at the N. W. corner of the platform on which 
the temples are built. The ruins of Baalbec 
consist of two very large temples, the smaller 
and best known of which was sacred to the 
Sun, Baal ; while the larger, dedicated to ‘ the 
Great Gods of Heliopolis,’ seems never to have 
been finished. With the help of Pococke’s 
description, which was as unintelligible to me 
as I fear mine will be to you, till I stood on the 
spot, I made out its plan most satisfactorily, 
and have been wondering at its grandeur ever 
since: the architect must have been the Michael 
Angelo of antiquity.” 

There is a valuable letter from Mr. Farren, 
the British consul at Damascus, in which a 
striking view is given of the state of eastern 
affairs; and a number of notes appended to 
Lord Lindsay's travels, display a fund of sound 
reading and intelligence from the earliest re- 
cords, through Crusading and Saracenic times, 
to the present day. 





Memorials of the Right Reverend Father in 
God, Myles Coverdale, sometime Lord Bishop 
of Exeter, who first translated the whole 
Bible into English ; together with divers 
Matters relating to the Promulgation of the 
Bible, in the Reign of Henry the Eighth. 
8vo. pp. 260. London, 1838. Bagster. 

Tuts is a very interesting and meritorious 

bibliographical volume. Mr. Lowndes seems 

to have collected with great diligence the scanty 
and scattered memorials which exist of Cover- 
dale, and to have put them well together, with. 
out indulging in any freaks of fancy or con- 
jectural interpolations where his materials 
failed him. There is not much of what is abso. 
lutely new, though a good deal not generally 
known, in the book ; and the facts are brought 
together from various and, some of them, re- 
condite sources. The author’s reasoning and 
inferences, too, when he indulges in any—which 
is not often—are in general fair and conclusive. 

Thus, at pages 75-6, in which he discusses the 

often-mooted question, whether Henry author- 

ised the publication of the first edition of the 

Bible (1535) or not, he sums up :— 

“ On the whole, the following would appear 
to be the real circumstances of the case: that 
Coverdale was encouraged to print the Bible 
by some of those about the court, who had in- 
fluence with Queen Anne [Boleyn]; that a 
few copies only were at first circulated, in order 
that the king’s license might be procured, and 
the rest printed with the words stating such 
license in the title-page; that they were sub- 
mitted for the king’s perusal, who consulted 
the bishops on the subject ; that they told him 
there were many errors in them, but that he, 
influenced and persuaded by the queen, and 
finding, even by the bishops’ confessions, that 
there were no heresies maintained in them, 
gave orders that injunctions should be made, 
commanding them to be set up in the churches ; 
that in the mean while, and before these in- 
junctions were publicly issned, Queen Anne fell 
under the king’s displeasure; that the Bible 
having thus lost its chief supporter, those 
around the king ventured to represent ‘the 
danger of issuing a translation that was full 
of errors; that the king, easily swayed by his 
humour, and having no one to uphold his 
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original intention, allowed the injunctions to be 
altered ; that thus Coverdale’s translation was 
suffered to fall to the ground, being neither 
prohibited nor sanctioned; and that the re- 
mainder were issued from the press with the 
substitution of Queen Jane, instead of Queen 
Anne, both because it might have prejudiced 
the sale, the mention of the king’s ‘ dearest 
iust wyfe, and most vertuous pryncesse, Quene 
Anne,’ and because that Queen Jane might 
thereby be induced to interest herself in ite 
support.” 

Also at page 174, where his explanation 
of the motives for Coverdale’s not returning to 
his see, when better times gave him the op- 
portunity, is satisfactory and probable, and 
strengthened by the circumstances connected 
with his subsequent acceptance and resignation 
of the living of St. Magnus. 

And now, with regard to the restoration 
of the bishops, who had been deprived in the 
late reign, Queen Elizabeth proceeded with a 
prudence and wisdom, that were much praised 
by all politicians. She did not, on “ier acces- 
sion, directly issue a commission to deprive in 
their turn those who were then filling the sees, 
and to restore the former bishops, because she 
was unwilling to do any thing to agitate the 
public mind ; but she waited until her parlia- 
ment had assembled and had passed a law, 
obliging every person to take an oath acknow- 
ledging the queen’s supremacy, or, on refusal, 
rendering them incapable of holding any office 
whatever, Of course, the bishops, who had 
been presented in the late reign, refused to 
take this oath; and they were all, with the 
exception of one, the Bishop of Liandaff, who 
consented, consequently deprived. Coverdale’s 


biographers are much at variance, with regard 
to whether or not his old bishopric was now 


offered to him. It would seem most probable 
that it was ; for it may be asked in what cha- 
racter did he appear at the consecration of 
Archbishop Parker, except as a bishop, who 
had been unrightfully deprived of his see, but 
who was still bishop of it in equity? For if 
the government meant to say he had been 
rightfully deprived in Mary’s reign, then he 
was not a bishop at all, and, therefore, had no 
busi at the ation of Parker; but if, 
on the contrary, they meant to say he had been 
unlawfully dispossessed, although, for reasons 
of policy, they might not think fit to imme- 
diately turn out the bishop then installed, yet 
when he once was so, there was no excuse or 
reason for not offering the bishopric back to 
Coverdale. Besides, he was a man eminent 
. alike for his piety and his learning, and whose 
nomination would have given much satisfaction 
to the reformers. But, it may be said, if it 
was offered to him, why did he not accept it ? 
Because, it may readily be answered, the par- 
liament had at the same time passed the Act 
of Uniformity ; and Coverdale’s scruples not 
allowing him to conform to a strict observance 
of some of the forms thereby required, the 
government, however willing, could not dis- 
pense in the case of a bishop (whose example 
would, of course, direct all the clergy in his 
diocess), with any non-observance of the en- 
actments of the bill, which they would thus 
have rendered a dead letter. Turberville, who 
was the then bishop of Exeter, was deprived 
in the beginning of January 1560; and, on 
the refusal, therefore, as we may presume, of 
Coverdale, the bishopric was conferred on Wil- 
liam Alley, on the 9th of June, in the same 
year. The congé d’élire was dated on the 
27th of April. Coverdale thus remained with- 
oat any preferment, notwithstanding all that 








he had done, and all that he had suffered for 
the reformed religion. In 1563, Strype tells 
us, that notwithstanding his great years he fell 
sick of the plague, but recovered from it, ‘ as 
though God had some more work for him to do 
in the church, before his death.’ In the mean 
time, however, it would appear from the same 
author, that Grindal, bishop of London, wrote 
a letter to the queen’s secretary, recommending 
Coverdale to the bishopric of Liandaff, when 
that see was vacant ; telling the secretary, that 
he thought it not well that Coverdale, who was 
one of the oldest reformers, ‘ qui ante nos om- 
nes fuit in Christo,’ should, in his old age, be 
without stay of living. He intimates his doubt, 
however, if, in the dilapidated state of the re- 
venue, of which the last incumbent had been 
the cause, there was sufficient to live on; and 
he hints that it would be well, if any means 
could be found, that things wickedly alienated 
from that see might be restored to it. Strype, 
however, does not seem to have been able to 
discover what was done in consequence of this 
letter. From this it would appear, that either 
Grindal was not aware of Coverdale’s scruples 
concerning forms and ceremonies; or else 
thought, that in the case of so eminent a man, 
they ought to be dispensed with. Grindal ap- 
pears to have entertained a high respect for 
Coverdale, and to have much interested him- 
self to procure him some preferment. He com- 
plained, that Coverdale was not taken that no- 
tice of that was due to him; and he once 
said, ‘ I cannot excuse us bishops :’ but in jus- 
tification of himself, he averred, that he had 
offered him divers things, which, nevertheless, 
he thought not meet for him to accept of. 
However, we find that on the 3d of March, 
1563, Grindal collated him to the living of St. 
Magnus, close to London Bridge.* But as a 
proof of how poor Coverdale at this time was, 
it may be mentioned, that though he had ob- 
tained the benefice, he could not raise money 
enough to pay the queen her first-fruits, which 
amounted to 60/. 16s. 10d., and was, therefore, 
obliged to petition her to excuse him the pay- 
ment. He wrote to the archbishop on this 
subject (as well as to others about the court), 
praying him to set his age and his poverty 
before the queen, and join with the Bishop of 
London in procuring that the payment of his 
first-fruits might be forgiven him, seeing how 
destitute he had been of a competent living ever 
since his bishopric had been taken violently 
from him ; ‘ I being,’ said he, ‘ compelled to 
resign. And how i never had pension, an- 
nuity, or stipend of it these ten years and up- 
wards ; how unable also I am to pay the first- 
fruits, or long to enjoy the said benefice, going 
upon my grave, as they say, and not like to 
live a year: her majesty, at the contemplation 
of such reverend, honourable, and worthy 
suitors, will most graciously grant me her 
warrant and discharge for the first-fruits of the 
said benefice. And as I am bold most humbly 
to crave your grace’s help herein, so am I fully 
persuaded, God willing, to shew myself again as 
thankful, and in my vocation during my short 
time as fruitful and as quiet as I can. 29 Jan. 
new year. Signed, Myles Coverdale, quondam 
Exon.’ He wrote also on the same subject, in 
the beginning of February, to Cecil, to beg him 
to be a means to the queen, to remit him the 
first-fruits of the said St. Magnus ; ‘ which the 
Bishop of London had gently granted him the 

* «« Newc. Eccl. Hist. Lond. vol. i. p. 398. In a note, 
he says, that he = that this Coverdale is a son o 
that Myles Coverdale, who was made Bishop of Exeter, 
in the time of Edward the Sixth. The parishioners of 


St. Magnus have lately a@ monument to the me- 
mory of Myles Coverdale.” 








Nene 
pastoral office and benefice of. That hereto. 
fore (he praised God for it) his honour had 
ever been his special help and succour in all his 
rightful suits: and that if now (that poor old 
Myles might be provided for) it would please 
him to obtain this for him; he should think 
this enough to be as good asa feast. And so 
beseeching him to take this his boldness in 
good part, he committed him and all his to the 
gracious protection of the Almighty. From 
London, 6 Feb. Subscribing, Myles Cover. 
dale, quondam Exon.’ Coverdale wrote, a 
month or two afterwards, to the archbishop 
again, signifying that the Lord Robert Dudley 
had sent him a message, informing him that 
the queen had granted him his _first-fruits, 
We may perceive hereby, that although no 
preferment had been hitherto given to Cover. 
dale, yet he was held in some estimation, when 
no less persons than the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, the Ear! of Leices- 
ter, and the secretary of state, interested them- 
selves for him in this matter. It must not be 
thought that in accepting this preferment, Co. 
verdale at all compromised those principles 
which we have represented as making him 
refuse the bishopric three years before ; since 
it appears from Strype, that he was not obliged 
to strictly observe the regulations as to habits, 
&c. but that his neglect in this respect, as well 
as that of several other eminent divines of the 
same party, was connived at. In 1563, also, 
he was admitted to a doctor’s degree in divi- 
nity, per gratiam, by the University of Cam- 
bridge ; and, at the same time, Barkley, bishop 
of Bath and Wells, took a similar degree. In 
1564, Grindal, bishop of London, being desi- 
rous of taking his doctor’s degree in divinity, 
wrote to the vice-chancellor of Cambridge, re- 
questing him either to admit him himself, or 
to depute some one else to do so. Accordingly, 
the vice-chancellor gave power and authority 
to Coverdale, to admit the bishop. This in- 
strument was dated the 10th of April, 1564. 
In pursuance of this power, Coverdale did ad- 
mit him on the 15th of the same month, at his 
palace at London; Grindal having first taken 
the oaths before him. ‘This is another proof 
that Coverdale was not the less thought of 
because he was old and poor. Some of the 
more zealous of the reformers, who wished for 
the simplicity of a primitive church, were much 
dissatisfied with the queen's measures. For 
Elizabeth had framed the liturgy as much as 
possible to include both parties; she had re- 
moved all parts that could be offensive to the 
Roman Catholics, and they accordingly did not 
hesitate to frequent the churches. Nay, we 
are told, that if it had not been to gratify the 
wishes of her own party, she would have re- 
tained most of that pomp and ceremony, for 
which the Roman Catholic religion is so cele- 
brated ; but to which, as much as to any thing 
in the doctrine, some of the reformers had 
taken a most unconquerable aversion. Hither- 
to, as we have just remarked, a certain degree 
of non-conformity had been allowed ; Imt the 
government afterwards determining to enforce 
a more strict observance of the liturgy, several 
preachers who would not comply, were deprived 
in the course of the year 1566. Coverdale re- 
signed his living in this year ; whether only 
on account of infirmity and old age, or because 
he was told that he must either do that or con- 
form, does not appear; although the latter 1 
the more probable of the two, as we find that 


+l he continued afterwards to preach, which he 


would hardly have done had the former been 
the case. ‘After the deprivation of the 
London ministers,’ says Strype, ‘ for seven OF 
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eight weeks, their hearers either came to the 
churches, and heard the conformable preachers, 
or went no whither. Many of them ran after 
father Coverdale, who took that occasion to 
preach the more constantly ; but yet with much 
fear, so that he would not be known where he 
preached, though many came to his house to 
ask where he would preach the next Lord’s 
day. This it is likely he did, because he did 


not care for tumultuous meetings, lest he might | 


give offence to the government.’ Coverdale 
did not live long afterwards. He died in 
February 1569, at the advanced age of eighty- 


With respect to the coat of arms, it is one|be, good husbands were still scarcer. Ay, 
of those tawdry ones .which would of itself|said the doctor, Deborah is right, and it is 
almost identify the period at which it was even so; for the goodness of wife, husband, 
granted ; and another was assigned to Bishop and razor, depends upon their temper, and 
Hooper about the same time. | taking in all circumstances and causes, natural 
Se jand adventitious, we might reasonably con- 

The Doctor. | tude that steel would more often be tempered 

{Second notice : conclusion.} | precisely to the just degree, than that the 

Amone the “noticeable” features in this|elements of which humanity is composed 
work may be mentioned a thorough intimacy should be all nicely proportioned and amalga- 
with the Lake Poets; a familiar acquaintance | mated happily. Rarely indeed could nature 
with Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian lite.| stand up, and, pointing out a sample of its 
rature, as with the Greek and Latin classics, workmanship in this line, say to all the world, 





one years, and was honourably buried in St.|and no small intercourse with the fathers of This is a man! meaning thereby what man, 


Bartholomew’s church, behind the Exchange, 
on the 19th of that month. 
attended to the grave by vast crowds of peo- 
ple, who admired and loved him.” 

In copying some of the title-pages of Cover- 


ithe church and saintly legends and miracles ; 


tention to Lord Brougham, which is frequently 
shewn in playful hits. Thus:— 





*“ A late lord chancellor used to travel with) 


| rational, civilised, well educated, redeemed, im. 
His body was | strong Protestant feelings; and a particular at- | mortal man, may and ought to be. Where this 
| could be said in one instance, in a thousand, or 


ten thousand others, she might say, This is what 
man has, by his own devices, made himself_a 


dale’s writings (vide Appendix), Mr. L. has/a goose in his carriage, and consult it on all| sinful and miserable creature, weak or wicked, 
either not been so careful, or, which is more| occasions ; whether according to the rules of | selfish, sensual, earthly minded, busy in pro. 


likely, as great care is in general taken in the 
work, his printer has put him right when he 
was not wrong,—a thing which we know is not 
uncommon, for, printers if they often mend, 


| Roman augury, I know not, nor whether he 
| decided causes by it ; but the causes might have 
| been as well decided if he did. The goose was 
\his fetish. It was not Lord Brougham,— 


ducing temporal evil for others, and everlast- 
ing evil for himself! But as it was his delight 


| to find good, or to look for it, in every thing, 


and especially when he could discover the good 


yet sometimes mar. For instance, pages 216-7, | Lord Brougham was his own goose while he| which may be educed from evil, he used to say 


in his account of the ‘* Concordance,” 1535, 
printed by Gybson, and by Bale and Gesner, 
attributed to Coverdale, in giving the title 
from the St. Paul’s copy, he omits the word 
“in” between the words ‘“‘as” and “ the 
cimunycacion” which is found in that copy, 
and is necessary to complete the correction con- 
tained in an erratum, printed in the last page 
opposite to Gybson’s device, of which erratum, 
also, he takes no notice. It is as follows :— 

“An errour comytted in the prynting. In 
the first pagyn: the .v. lyne, as in the com- 
munycacion, reade: as delyte in the communi- 
cacion.” 


This erratum is the more worthy of notice, 
inasmuch as it rectifies an error contained in 
the copy given of the title by Ames set forth in 
page 217, which Mr. Lowndes says differs 


from that in the St. Paul’s copy. The fact 
is, that being in the black letter the word 
velnte has, perhaps, from his copy being stained 
or dirty, been mistaken by Ames for Delpre, 
the t and the r being very easily confounded 
by a superficial observer. With respect to this 
Concordance itself, we are clearly of opinion, 
from internal evidence, that Coverdale had 
nothing to do with it, but that Ames was right 
in opposition to Ball, when he supposed Gybson 
himself to be the compiler as well as the printer. 
The slightest examination of it will shew that 
its references are to Tyndale’s version and 
not to Coverdale’s; as in all the passages in 
which they differ, Tyndale’s words are given 
and not Coverdale’s. We need only instance the 
“ Grene” horse in the Revelations, which the 
latter renders as our modern translations do, 
“pale ;” and the insertion ‘of ‘* deare sone,” 
instead of ‘* beloved,” in Mat. iii. Now, as 
Coverdale’s first Bible appeared in print in 
1535, the very same year as this Concordance, 
1s it in human nature for an author, however 
spiritually minded, to have composed an index 
to another man’s translation when he had just 
finished and produced, or, at least, had ready 
for the press, one of his own without such an 
appendage ? 

In giving its title too, Mr. Lowndes prints 
the word * privilegio ;” it should be ‘ previ- 
legio. The mistake of a letter may seem trifling, 
yet it may not be unimportant in identifying 
an edition, especially when Mr. L. hints at the 
Possibility of Ames’s having been a different 
one (p. 217), yet no other than this has, we 

€, ever been heard of. 


‘held the seals ; but it was the only Lord Chan- 

cellor in our times who resembled him in ex- 
| traordinary genius, and as extraordinary an 
}unfitness for his office. One of the most dis- 
, tinguished men of the age, who has left a re- 
putation which will be as lasting as it is great, 
was, when a boy, in constant fear of a very able 
but unmerciful schoolmaster ; and in the state 
of mind which that constant fear produced he 
fixed upon a great spider for his fetish, and 
used every day to pray to it that he might not 
be flogged.” 

Among a number of ludicrous philosophical 
theories, we find one which we think ought to 
be adopted as the foundation of Animal Mag- 
netism! It will make the fortune of that 
science, desperate as is its present condition. 

* Antonius Guainerius, who vouched for one 
of these cases, as having witnessed the fact and 
all its circumstances, accounted for it by a brave 
hypothesis. The soul, he said, before its infu- 
sion into the body, possesses a knowledge of all 
things, and that knowledge is, in a certain 
manner, obliterated, or offuscated by its union 
with the body ; but it is restored either by the 
ordinary means of instruction, or by the in- 
fluence of the star which presided at the time of 
its union. The body, and the bodily senses 
resist this influence, but when these are, as it 
were, bound, or suspended, quod fiat in melan- 
cholia, the stars can then impart their influences 
to the soul without obstruction, and the soul 
may thus be endowed with the power of effect- 
ing what the stars themselves effect, and thus 
an illiterate person may become learned, and 
may also predict events that are to come. Sen- 
nertus is far from assenting to this theory. He 
says, ‘ Magna petita sunt que presupponit et 
sibi concedi postulat Guainerius.’” 

An episode on shaving furnishes our next 
example. 

** Oh pitiable condition of human kind! One 
colour is born to slavery abroad, and one sex 
to shavery at home !—A woman, to secure her 
comfort and well-being in this country, stands 
in need of one thing only, which is a good 
husband ; but a man hath to provide himself 
with two things, a good wife and a good razor, 
and it is more difficult to find the latter than 
the former. - The doctor made these remarks 
one day, when his chin was smarting after an 
uncomfortable operation; and Mrs. Dove re- 
torted by saying that women had still the less 
favourable lot, for scarce as good razors might 











that more good than evil resulted from shaving, 
preposterous as he knew the practice to be, 
irrational as he admitted it was, and trouble- 
some as, to his cost, he felt it. The incon. 
venience and the discomfort of the operation no 
doubt were great,—very great, especially in 
frosty weather, and during March winds, and 
when the beard is a strong beard. He did 
not extenuate the greatness of this evil, which 
was, moreover, of daily occurrence. Nay, he 
said, it was so great, that had it been neces- 
sary for physical reasons, that is to say, were it 
a law of nature, instead of a practice enjoined 
by the custom of the country, it would un- 
doubtedly have been mentioned in the third 
chapter of the book of Genesis, as the peculiar 
penalty inflicted upon the sons of Adam, 
because of his separate share of the primal 
offence. The daughters of Eve, as is well 
known, suffer expressly for their mother’s sin ; 
and the final, though not apparent cause, why 
the practice of shaving, which is apparently so 
contrary to reason, should universally prevail 
in all civilised Christian countries, the doctor 
surmised might be, that by this means the 
sexes were placed in this respect upon an 
equality, each having its own penalty to bear, 
and those penalties being, perhaps, on the whole 
equal; or if man had the heavier for his portion, 
it was no more than he deserved, for havin 

yielded to the weaker vessel. These, indeed, 
are things which can neither be weighed nor 
measured ; but it must be considered that shav- 
ing comes every day to all men of what may be 
called the clean classes, and to the poorest la- 
bourer of handicraft once a-week ; and that if 
the daily shavings of one year, or even the 
weekly ones, could be put into one shave, the 
operation would be fatal,—it would be more 
than flesh and blood could bear. In the case 
of man this penalty brought with it no after- 
compensation, and here the female had the ad- 
vantage. Some good, nevertheless, resulted 
from it, both to the community and to the in. 
dividual shaver, unless he missed it by his own 
fault. To the community, because it gives 
employment to barbers, a lively and loquacious 
race, who are every where the great receivers 
and distributors of all news, private or public 
in their neighbourhood. To the individual, 
whether he were, like the doctor himself, 
and as Zebedee is familiarly said to have 
been, an autokureus, which is, being inter- 
preted, a self.shaver, or shaver of himself 3 
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or merely a shavee, as the labouring classes al- 
most always are, the operation in either case 
brings the patient into a frame of mind favour- 
able to his moral improvement. He must be 
quiet and composed when under the operator's 
hands, and not less so if under his own. In 
whatever temper or state of feeling he may take 
his seat in the barber’s chair, or his stand at 
the looking - glass, he must at once become 
calm. There must be no haste, no impatience, 
no irritability ; so surely as he gives way to 
either, he will smart for it. And, however 
prone to wander his thoughts may be at other, 
and, perhaps, more serious times, he must be 
as attentive to what he is about in the act of 
shaving, as if he were working a problem in 
mathematics. As a lion’s heart and a lady’s 
hand are among the requisites for a surgeon, so 
are they for the Zebedeean shaver. He must 
have a steady hand, and a mind steadied for the 
occasion ; a hand confident in its skill, and a 
mind assured that the hand is competent to the 
service upon which it is ordered. Fear brings 
with it its immediate punishment as surely as 
in a field of battle; if he but think of cutting 
himself, cut himself he will. ” ° 
** When the Russian soldiers were first com- 
pelled to part with their beards, that they 
might look like other European troops, they 
complained that the cold struck into their jaws 
and gave them the tvothach. The sudden 
deprivation of a warm covering might have 
occasioned this and other local affections. But 
they are not said to have complained that they 
had lost their wits. ‘They are said, indeed, in 
the days of Peter the Great, to have made a 
ready use of them in relation to this very sub- 
ject. Other arguments had been used in vain 
for persuading them to part with that comfort- 
able covering which nature had provided for 
their cheeks and chins, when one of their 


priests represented to them that their good 
ezar had given orders for them to be shaved 
only from the most religious motives, and a 
special consideration of what concerned them 
most nearly, They were about to march against 


the Turks. The Turks, as they well knew, 
wore beards, and it was of the utmost import. 
ance that they should distinguish themselves 
from the misbelievers by this visible mark ; for 
atherwise their protector, St. Nicholas,in whom 
they trusted, would not know his own people. 
This was so cogent a reason that the whole 
army assented to it, and a general shaving took 
place. But when the campaign against the 
Turks was over, and the same troops were 
ordered to march against the Swedes, the sol- 
diers called for the priest, and told him they! 
- must now let their beards grow again; for! 
the Swedes shaved, and they must take care| 
St. Nicholas might know his friends from his | 
foes."” 

Some quaint remarks on the several kinds of | 
Readers cannot be misplaced before Ours. 

* T have heard (says our author) of a man | 
who made it a law for himself never to read | 


any book again which had greatly pleased him | 


on a first perusal; lest a second reading should, |. 


in some degree, disturb the pleasurable impres- | 
sion which he wished to retain of it. This| 
person must have read only for his amusement, | 
otherwise he would have known that a book is 
worth little if it deserve to be perused but 
once; and, moreover, that as the same land- 
scape appears differently at different seasons of 
the year, at morning and at evening, in bright 
weather and in cloudy, by moonlight, and at 
noon-day, so does the same book produce a 
very different effect upon the same reader at 
different times, and under different circum. 





stances. I have elsewhere said that the man 
of one book is proverbially formidable; but the 
man of one reading, though he should read 
through an ample library, would never become 
sv. The studious man, who at forty reperuses 
books which he has read in his youth, or early 
manhood, vivid as his recollections of them may 
be, finds them new, because he brings another 
mind to the perusal. Worthless ones, with 
which he may formerly have been delighted, 
appear flat and unprofitable to his maturer 
judgment; and, on the other hand, sterling 
merit, which he was before unable to appre- 
ciate, he can now understand and value, having 
in his acquired knowledge, and habits of re- 
flection, the means of assaying it. Sometimes 
a poet, when he publishes what in America 
would be called a lengthy poem, with lengthy 
annotations, advises the reader, in his preface, 
not to read the notes in their places, as they 
occur, lest they should interrupt his clear per- 
ception and enjoyment of the piece, but to read 
the poem by itself at first; and then, for his 
more full contentment, to begin again, and 
peruse the notes in their order, whereby he 
will be introduced to the more minute and re- 
condite merits of the work. If the poets who 
calculate upon many such readers are not wise 
in their generatiou, they are happy in it.” 

We must now lude our pl t labour. 
What we have done may serve to shew the 
character of this truly charming performance, 
which is full of matter to afford great amuse- 
ment to readers of every class, and to convey 
instruction too, wherever the author chooses to 
be a little serious. The better informed the 
reader, the greater, we imagine, will be his 
gratification in The Doctor, who, if ever author 
could cure ennui, is the physician we would 
recommend. Two brief notes finish our review 
of one who finely describes the human tongue 
as “ the little trowel of speech,” and is no less 
happy in the following beautiful description of 
knowledge : — 

“ There is no simple interest in knowledge. 
Whatever funds you have in that bank, go on 
increasing by interest upon interest — till the 
bank fails.’’ 

A very odd sort of penitentiary, and we have 
done. Certain convents, it seems, ‘‘ were said 
to have an apartment or dungeon, into which 
the friars every day, during the warm season, 
brushed or shook the fleas from their habits 
through an aperture above (being the only 
entrance) and where, whenever a frail brother 
was convicted of breaking the most fragile of his 
vows, he was let down naked, and with his 
hands tied! This earthly Purgatory was called 
la Pulciara, that is, the Fleaery; and there the 
culprit was left, till it was deemed that he had 
suffered punishment enough in this life for his 
offence.” 








Bibliotheca Celtica. 8vo. 
Reid. 

A cheud Earran de’n Dan uile lathaéreachd 
Dhe; maile ri Laodhean eile, eadur-thean- 
guichte o’n Bheurla, &c. Urramachd Iain 
Lees. 8vo. London, 1837.~i.e. The first 
part of Montgomery’s Poem on the Omni- 
presence of the Deity, with other translated 
Hymns and original Poems. 

WueEn Buonaparte first read the poems of 

Ossian, impressed with the importance of a 

study of the primeval language of Europe, he 

ounded a professorship of Keltic, of which 

Monsieur Chambry became the able and zealous 

incumbent.. This great man was not the only 

continental individual who was thus affected 
when the extraordinary compositions of an 





Glasgow, 1833. 





ancient Highland bard came before the world, 
These effusions excited very great interest 
throughout Europe, into most of the languages 
of which they were speedily translated, and 
those nations who, descended from the great 
aboriginal race which peopled the west of Eu. 
rope, had believed that amongst themselves 
were retained, in greater simplicity, the man- 
ners of that people ; found, in the mountains 
of Scotland, a branch of identic origin, who 
retained and fondly cherished the manners and 
customs of a more primitive society. Amid 
the convulsions which had changed the charac. 
ter of other nations, or broken up their feeble 
states, the Scottish Gael had escaped subjection, 
and maintained a rude independence, averse to 
the adoption of the habits of others, contented 
with the products of their native country ; and, 
without being illiterate, they seemed well satis. 
fied with the maintenance of that peculiar 
system of oral record by which the memory of 
past transactions were preserved, and the sim. 
a relations of Highland society were regu. 
ated. 

Dr. Johnson visited the Highlands, and 
shewed himself a diligent observer of the social 
state of the inhabitants. He, however, made 
the bold assertion, that a Gaelic MS. one hun. 
dred years old could not be found! This, 
from so respectable an authority, raised doubts 
in the minds of many who had thought other. 
wise ; the dictum of so great a man confirmed 
the scepticism of others. 

The lengthened and impassioned controver- 
sies to which the * Ossianic question,”’ the most 
remarkable in the literary world, gave rise, 
are well known. The ire of the contending 
owe ye was aroused to a height but ill calcu- 
ated for calm investigation, and the extraordi- 
nary conduct of the petulant and capricious 
Macpherson added greatly to the perplexity of 
the case. The agitation of the subject, how- 
ever, led to much good, although the public 
could not ascertain what MSS. the translator 
had acquired, how far the translation was 
faithful, or to what extent the poet’s genius 
had lent embellishment to his simple originals. 
The extensive investigations which were en- 
tered upon, especially that conducted by the 
Highland Society, brought to light the exist- 
ence of many Gaelic documents, and ascertained 
the destruction of others of great curiosity, and, 
in some cases, of considerable value. 

We may be excused from doubting whether 
there ever lived so many literary individuals as 
the credulity of such writers as Pitts and Bale 
have honoured with a local habitation and a 
name. The most patriotic Scots can hardly be 
persuaded that their country was dignified by 
the host of learned saints and apostolic lumi- 
naries which Dempster commemorates as writ- 
ers, detailing, with striking precision, their 
multifarious and profound lucubrations. We 
cannot but join most sincerely in the ardent 
wish of the laborious Leland, —‘‘ Oh! that 
I could see but one line of the writing of those 
venerable men!” Certainly, a MS. written 
some centuries before the era of Christianity, 
by a native of Britain, would be a very great 
curiosity. 

He must be a thorough Milesian, or Here- 
monian, who believes in the authenticity of the 
famous Pheenician MSS.— the unbroken chro- 
nicles of the Irish from the time of Noah; we 
can, however, scarcely doubt that, in the earliest 
ages, the natives of Britain were accustomed 
to commit old traditions and passing events to 
written record. Their progenitors in Gaul, it 
is known, were well acquainted with the art of 
writing ; and of their descendants it has 
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observed, by a modern historian, that the cul- 
tivation of letters seems a trace of their Keltic 
origin.* Llwyd asserts that the Britons were 
in the practice of writing so early as the time of 
the Roman advent. Coil, otherwise called Syl- 
vius Bonus, wrote a book, “* De Bellis Ar- 
moricis,” and even maintained a poetical corre- 
spondence with Ausonius. Both Gildas and 
Nennius allude to numerous MSS., most of 
which had before their times been lost — 
the latter particularly speaks of Scottish ones. 
There certainly were Pictish books, as they are 
mentioned in the original register of St. An- 
drews. The Cronica of Abernethy, one of the 
chief seats of that people, mentioned by Sib- 
bald, is believed to have perished. To the zeal 
of the first teachers of Christianity is to be at- 
tributed the chief destruction of native writ- 
ings ; St. Patrick and Columba having burned, 
as their biographers tell us, some hundred vo- 
lumes, believing that they could thereby with 
more facility withdraw the people from their pa- 
gan habits. It must be acknowledged, that the 
policy which induced the Kelts to prefer viva 
voce to written evidence, a practice founded 
on a primeval superstition, influenced, in no 
small degree, their descendants in the Welsh, 
Irish, and Gaelic divisions, until comparatively 
alate period ; but, if the mysteries of bardism 
were not to be exhibited in written characters, 
there did not exist the same religious objection 
as to other subjects. Although this singular 
prejudice had a tendency to produce a general 
indifference and dislike to writing, neverthe- 
less, men of strong feeling and genius were not 
wanting, who framed curious MS. collections 
of historical poetry and prose record, with oc- 
casional details on other subjects, which evince 
a deep knowledge of human nature, and by no 
means a slight acquaintance with many arts 


and sciences which are now thought to be the 
discoveries of modern times. The Brehon Laws, 
forming a very curious code, were written from 
the most early period. Those hereditary judges 
were common to Scotland and Ireland; and 
their respective cleachda, rules or precedents, 


differed but little. The biographer of Dr. 
Molloy says, that large collections of them, 
written in a language which they confined to 
themselves, still existin both countries ; but we 
have not heard whether his offer of five guineas 
to the person best versed in it, has brought any 
additional to light, or elucidated their contents. 
The library of Trinity College contains a large 
number of ancient Irish writings; where, 
besides lives of saints—which are, of course, 
numerous,there are ingenious glossaries, 
etymological, ethical, medical, historical, and 
controversial tracts. Cormac O'Con’s “ In- 
structions” are believed to be of the third cen- 
tury.t The Beatons, a race of hereditary phy- 
Sicians in the island of Mull, accumulated a 
number of MSS. on the subject of medicine, &c. 
most of which, it is believed, are now in the 
‘Possession of the Marquess of Chandos. 
_ The virtues and heroism of their ancestors, 
it appears to have been the great delight of all 
‘asses to rehearse; and their partiality for 
this dearest of themes will account for the 
preponderance of that species of composition. 
he class now distinguished as Ossianic, at 
whatever time or times the different pieces 
may have been composed, was not, as is usually 
supposed, confined to the province of recitation. 
Ere the world beyond the Grampians heard 
of the productions of the Highland bards, many 
es 
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of them had resorted to a less mutable record 
for their legendary lore; and, justly considering 
that vor audita pereat, sed litera scripta manet, 
they betook themselves to the care of thus pre- 
serving those oral relics, which served to amuse 
themselves, and were left for the instruction of 
their successors. 

It happened, unfortunately, perhaps, for the 
present age, that the clergy discountenanced 
the acquirement of what they termed immoral 
and ethnic knowledge, to which, Buchanan 
observes, they were so strongly attached. 
“ Great,” exclaims the pious Bishop Kersewell, 
in the sixteenth century, “is the blindness, 
and sinful darkness, and ignorance, and evil 
design of such as teach, and write, and cul- 
tivate the Gaelic language; they are more de- 
sirous and more accustomed to compose vain, 
tempting, lying, worldly histories.” Those 
who would have employed themselves in writing 
their vernacular remains, so flattering to the 
vanity of high-minded warriors, were but little 
inclined, it may be supposed, to transcribe ho- 
milies. Of the MSS. which have been pre- 
served, the Highland Society of Scotland pur- 
chased a large collection, known as the Kilbride; 
and subsequently added another, formed by a 
Mr. Kennedy. Dr. Mac Pherson mentions se- 
veral, and Dr. Smith used others incompiling his 
‘“*Gallic Antiquities.” One of the MSS. in the 
possession of the Highland Society, upon ancient 
history, was pronounced by Astle, the late 
keeper of the records in the Tower, to be of 
the ninth century; and another, written in 1512, 
was copied from the book of the History of the 
Kings, commenced in 1077. , 

There cannot be, certainly, a very imposing 
display made of Keltic erudition; but it 
must be borne in mind that the Highlanders, 
when forced to conform their usages to those 
of their neighbours, changed their wonted sys- 
tem, and gave up the patronage of their bards. 
Hence the indifference respecting the preserva- 
tion of whatever MSS. they did possess, which 
were often not in the custody of the gentle- 
men, but of their seanachies or bardic libra- 
rians. The gentry looking southwards, and to 
other means, for preserving their consequence ; 
in most instances abandoned the country ; and 
not only neglected those old institutions, with 
which the legislature did not intermeddle, but 
began to discourage all adherence to them, as 
calculated to retard the advancement of their 
tenantry and the improvement of their rentals. 
Gaelic documents were thenceforward scattered 
or destroyed ; and the paper and parchments 
were often appropriated for tailors’ measures 
and other uses, as a Duke of Montagu re- 
gretted to witness at Campbellton, where, it 
appears, he saw them used as wrappers for 
snuff ! 

Another cause of the disappearance of MSS. 
was the long and rigorous, but very unaccount- 
able, perseverance in the attempt to suppress the 
primitive languages. The severe enactments 
which were passed to compel the people, not 
only in Scotland, but in Ireland and Wales, to 
abandon their mother tongue, and learn to 
speak English, checked the literary spirit; but, 
as has been exemplified in other similar cases, 
such unreasonable severity made them cling 
with increased tenacity to their native speech. 
By statute 27th Henry VIII., such as used the 
Welsh were not to enjoy any office of fee in the 
king’s dominions! Previous to the time of 
James I. the English government would not 
allow Irish MSS. to be used or translated ; but 
caused search to be made for them, and de- 
stroyed them. Queen Elizabeth actually re- 
fused the application of certain persons who 
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were desirous of examining Gaelic books and 
other documents preserved at Copenhagen, and 
Henry VIII. made an express act against the 
use both of the Irish language and of proper 
names! Such absurd legislation must have had 
an effect directly the reverse of that contem- 

lated. 

In 1567, Kersewell, bishop of the Isles, % 1 
plied his Highland diocess with a Gaelic li- 
turgy, “‘ Foirm na Nurmuidheadh,” greatly la- 
menting that the people should continue more 
partial to their own tales and songs respecting 
Fin Mac Coul and his heroes, than to any thing 
concerning the divine legation. Since this 
time Gaelic literature has continued slowly to 
advance ; and the object of Mr. Reid’s work is 
to give a catalogue of all publications that have 
appeared in this language. He regrets that no 
one has ever attempted a history, or even a 
catalogue of existing Gaelic MSS. which are to 
be found in the Bodleian, Clarendon, Harleian, 
Advocates’, and other libraries. As far as 
printed works are concerned, he has done the 
subject ample justice, and interspersed such 
notices as make the volume highly curious and 
interesting. In an excellent “ Introduction,” 
he enumerates, as remaining dialects of the 
Keltic, the Armoric, the Waldensian, the 
Basque, the Cornish, the Manx, the Welsh, 
the Irish, and the Gaelic; specimens of all 
which he has adduced. Objections have been 
made to the propriety of classing the Basque 
and Waldensian among the dialects of this most 
ancient language; but we shall not at this 
time enter on so abstruse a discussion. The 
two latter should more appropriately be distin« 
guished as the Gaelic of Ireland and Scotland. 
The Cornish, it may he observed, died as a 
living tongue in the person of Dolly Pentraeth 
of Mousehole, who was the last individual who 
could converse in it; and thus one of the Bri- 
tish tongues was suffered to be lost in our own 
day, without any attention being drawn to the 
circumstance, until the death of this old woman 
aroused curiosity. Mr. Davies Gilbert has, 
however, we believe, turned his attention to 
this subject; and it is to be hoped that his 
researches may yet revive all that is not irre- 
coverably lost. 

In the list of Gaelic works, those of a re- 
ligious nature and collections of poems are the 
most numerous; but, for the sake of our 
readers, we shall present an analysis of the 
whole, displaying the literature of a people of 
Britain, not the least considerable, whose mo- 
ther tongue is no further useful as a spoken 
language, when they move beyond their mount. 
ain barriers, although its value to the an- 
tiquarian and philological student is great. 
Nearly 100 years elapsed from the time when 
Kersewell’s Liturgy appeared, until the Synod 
of Argyle, in 1659, printed a metrical transla- 
tion of the first fifty Psalms, hence called the 
Cuigead. In the interim, Kirke had published 
an amended translation, 1683; but the whole 
were not completed by the Synod until 1694. 
Calvin’s Catechism had, however, been printed 
at Edinburgh in 1631. In 1750, Dr. Mac Far- 
lane printed a collection of Hymns, which he 
subsequently followed up by an amended trans- 
lation of the Psalms, with forty-five Para. 
phrases, and Baxter’s ‘ Call to the Uncon- 
verted.” In 1751, Alexander Mac Donald pub- 
lished his interesting collection of Poems. 

Of the Bible, the Irish version of which was 
used until 1767, there have been the following 
editions :—- Two in 4to., four in 8vo., five in 
12mo., and one in 24mo. Of the New Testa- 
ment, twelvein 12mo., twoin 18mo., and one in 





24mo. ; with seven editions, in 8vo., of portions 





and 18mo., eighty-nine editions, twenty-two of 
which have the Catechism appended. Three 
editions, in 8vo. and 12mo., have been printed 
of the Church of England Prayer-book ; and, of 
the Prayers for the office of munion, and 
Confession of Faith, eight. There have been 
three Grammars in 8vo., one in 4to., and one 
in 12mo. Of Lexicons, there have been ten; 
of Poetry, eighty-three. ‘While there have 
been pe! ag. translations, there are only 
thirteen original prose works. Of publications 
on miscellaneous subjects, there are nineteen. 

This is not, certainly, a very important list, 
but, taking into consideration the causes to 
which we have alluded, it will not excite so 
much surprise: it is interesting as belong- 
ing to a ple in many respects singular. 
Still, there is an apathy regarding the supply 
of the Highlanders with intellectual food, quite 
unaccountable. The Religious Tract Socie 
have published many little works in the Irish 
character ; it woul be well were they to 
turn their attention to the north. One ofthe 
most remarkable observations made by Dr. 
Johnson in Skye, was, that there were so many 
good books to be found in it. It is recorded of 
the unfortunate Sir James Mac Donald, in 1615, 
that in his greatest adversity he evinced ex. 
treme anxiety to secure his collection of books. 
But this literary taste seems not to have been 
confined to the upper class, for the inhabitants 
of villages and districts joined their subscrip- 
tions to purchase books, thus forming circulat- 
ing libraries. Newte, the tourist, remarked 
this at Bencruachan, where the workmen set 
apart a moiety of their wages for the purpose. 
It is of great importance to supply a people so 
desirous of knowledge with suitable publica- 
tions. A good many works have appeared 
since Mr. Reid’s Bibliotheca issued from the 
press; among which is a curious one entitled 
Adam and Eve,* being a learned attempt, by 
Mr. M‘Lean of Glasgow, to prove the Hebrew 
and the Gaelicto have been identic. 

The little unassuming volume which we 
have coupled with the above, is, perhaps, 
one of the latest, and is interesting from 
being the production of a clergyman settled 
in London, who, besides the superintendence 
of the Caledonian school, preaches to a remnant 
of his countrymen in their vernacular tongue. 
The translations are not, indeed, to be com- 
pared with the late Dr. Pughe’s Welsh edition 
of ** Paradise Lost,’”’ but they are a favourable 
specimen of the reverend writer’s poetical 
talent and Gaelic qualifications; and we are 

lad to see he devotes his leisure to so becom- 
nga pursuit. A cheap supply of literature to 
the Highlanders, in their native tongue, is a 
very great desideratum, and no class would be 
more greedily sought after than poetry, to 
which the language is so well adapted. Of 
how much importance, then, it must be to 
furnish the people with moral and congenial 
works like the present. Curiosity and desire 
for information are proverbially characteristic 
of the race ; and, working on the sensitive feel- 
ings of the Highlanders, whose literary taste 
is not yet formed, missionaries of various de- 
nominations have been too successful in per- 
suading the simple people that the song and 
the tale, the pipe and the dance, are but the 
diversions of the sons of Satan: and, instead 
of the innocence of life, the steady and quiet 
morality, the submission to the precepts and 
practice of the parish minister, the Highlander, 
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jarring on points of doctrine, dividing families 
and hamlets by unprofitable discussions, and, 
by making himself “ better versed in Scripture,” 
he does by no means become a better man. 

We cannot conclude without noticing the 
% Tona Club,” recently formed for the purpose 
of illustrating Gaelic history. It has, already, 
done a good deal in the transactions, ‘* de rebus 
Albanicis ;’’ but, as the members do not give 
the world the benefit of their labours, holding 
themselves, we believe, as a sort of Roxburghe 
or Bannatyne club, the public cannot fully avail 
themselves of the advantage offered by the 
work. The Irish literary societies have la- 
boured with much success, and the. Royal 
Cymmrodorion, or Welsh Society, have not 
lagged. A gentleman was lately employed by 
this body to prepare a descriptive catalogue of 
the rare Welsh MSS. preserved in the British 
Museum, which it is intended to publish. 

The Highland Society of London, which has 
ample funds at command, would do itself great 
credit, would shew a desire to keep pace with 
the “ intellectual march ” of the age, and would 
materially serve the national investigator, were 
the directors to order the formation of a similar 
catalogue of the Gaelic MSS., which are, like- 
wise, preserved in this great repository, and in 
other libraries. 





Polack’s New Zealand, 
(Continued. } 

In our No. 1123, we very hastily introduced 
Mr. Polack’s account of New Zealand to our 
readers ; simply noticing the present interest 
attached to those Islands, as they were emerg- 
ing from barbarism, and becoming one of the 
not least important receptacles for British 
colonisation. Since then, we have had time to 
peruse these volumes thoroughly ; and, how. 
ever much we were pleased with our first 
glance, we are free to say that we are much 
more satisfied with the full and particular de- 
tails which the author has completed in so 
lively and entertaining a manner. 

If amusement and instruction can be gather- 
ed from the contemplation of savage life ; if, in 
viewing their strange religious opinions, their 
ceremonies, their superstitions, and their tra- 
ditions, we can trace resemblances and ana- 
logies to those of other nations and other por- 
tions of the earth; if, in marking the infant 
progress of civilisation, turning from canni- 
balism to social attachment and feeling, we can 
anticipate the full developement of humane 
principles and action; and even, if we find 
only aay excited and gratified by looking 
on the singular habits of our brother man, then 
sure we are that these volumes will meet a warm 
welcome from the public. 

The author relates every thing in a pleasant 
vein, and administers the knowledge he does 
impart in so sugared a medium, that he makes 
even the lessons of history, geography, topo- 
graphy, commerce, natural history, as attrac- 
tive as the curious delineations of the natives 
in all their habitual relations towards each 
other. We are not sure that a certain degree 
of humour is not induced by the frequent em- 
ployment of very Dictionary words, and the 
descriptions made more quaint by the use of 
such terms, as “ notatory of,’ ‘* arenose,”’ 
‘* pandemic,” “ sudatious,” “ osciverous,” and 
hundreds of phrases of the same sort, which 
are not so readily intelligible to the Old Eng- 
lish, whatever they might be to the New Zea- 
land reader. 





Gael.” 12mo., 
London, 


Well and generally informed, our author has 


stored his mind from actual observation during 
many (some twelve) years spent in circum. 
navigating the globe, and especially directing 
his attention to the Eastern Ocean; so that 
we trust the popularity which awaits his pre. 
sent work will stimulate him to put together 
and publish the intelligence he must have col- 
lected in other interesting and little known 
quarters in the course of his long migrations, 
In the meantime we proceed to give variety 
to our Gazette, by plundering him of many 
characteristic statements. 

We ought to premise, that the New Zea- 
lander is of a quite different and distinct race 
from the native of New Holland. The follow. 
ing relate to religious notions :— 

“ This evening I perceived a luminous ap. 
pearance in the heavens, which, some time after 
I first obseryed it, spread in a splendid manner 
around the heavens. This was an Aurora 
Australis, which the natives attributed to the 
operations of their atuas, burning their grounds 
previously to planting the uwhi, or winter po. 
tato. The aurora continued nearly an hour 
in duration, in which time it shot forth several 
brilliant coruscations of light. * * * 

“On the edge of the bank I caught a small 
lizard, or tudtérd, beantifully striated with 
bright green lines. At this the priest inter. 
fered, as the preservation of this innocuous 
little reptile was included in his spiritual func. 
tions. To killa dozen slaves was a common 
event of no importance ; but a lament in cho. 
rus was set up, when I gave the poor frigid 
thing its liberty, minus half its tail, which it 
thought proper to leave in my custody. Ké- 
mura, in consequence, began to rave; and I 
do not know where his transports would have 
ended, had I not put a gun-flint in his hand, 
unperceived by our comrades, which produced 
a tranquillising effect.” 

The next extract describes a grand sacred 
ceremony ; and is mixed up with much gra- 
phic description of other circumstances, begin- 
ning with the author’s Triumphal Entry into 
a village,—very dissimilar to our late corona- 
tion procession and observances in Westminster 
Abbey. 
as The surrounding scenery possessed the 
sublimity and beauty so conspicuous in the 
mountain valleys of the island. The hills were 
steep and picturesque. The situation of the 
village in the valley was highly pleasing; the 
smoke from the various native ovens, towering 
above the hills, added to the effect. We passed 
the plantations before we entered the pé. Po- 
tatoes, kumeras, Indian corn, melons, pump- 
kins, vegetable marrow, the uamaori, kai pike- 
ha, tarro, and turnip, were here planted with 
a regularity and neatness that astonished the 
travelling European at the advanced state of 
improvement wherein agricultural pursuits are 
carried on by these people, who are so far be- 
hind the arts in every thing else. A taidpa, or 
fence, surrounded each plot of ground to pre- 
vent the dogs and pigs from following the na- 
tural bent of their inclinations. Here we 
landed : some of the villagers came forward to 
carry me over the rivulet, which in parts was 
bordered by deep soft mud. I mounted on the 
back of one of these bipedal steeds, who enacted 


amusement and the crowd that followed at our 
heels. He several times pretended to slip an 
tumble me into the stream. This freak told 
best when we had to cross a muddy place, 
which often buried this high-mettled racer up 
to his knees in a blue slime. I had no 

the kind, but joined im the merriment. Old 





Kamura did not escape so well. Auxious t0 





his part with pleasantry, much to his own - 
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copy my triumphal entry into the capital, he|certain warriors, softened by these fair apolo- | 


ed hard for some person to carry him. | gists, into an agreeable ‘ esprit ;’ then their | 
None were inclined to undertake the task, for | likings, longings, &c. added not a little to the | 
to carry a white man was esteemed an honour-| general uproar. Squalling brats were running | 
able performance for a principal warrior ; but | their dear, tender, little, bare feet among the 
one of their own breechless countrymen was | stumps and cockle-shells, that were carelessly 
really quite another affair. However, he laid | strewed about the place, the refuse of many a) 
hold of a slave of his own, who had now joined | meal, squabbling with each other; or were | 
us, and mounted his back, but the heavy obe-| beaten by their mothers, for occasional misde- | 
sity of the priest, compared to my lighter pro-| meanours among the ladies’ garments. But | 
portions, ill agreed ; and, in a slimy spot, down | the above was ‘music of the spheres,’ in com- | 
went the horse and his rider. I did not stay | parison with the-terrific yells of the ‘ tangi,’ 
for the result; but the luckless Kamura did | which was duly performed by the thousand and 
not make his appearance for a full half hour, /one assembled on the arrival of every new 
as he had to commence a fresh toilette, and|comer. My appearance was announced by a} 
send an express to the village for a fresh stock | general discharge of artillery, in which one | 
of feathers, his own being spoiled in the mud. | man received a wound in the forehead, from 
The usual discharge of artillery and cries of | having overloaded his piece, of which he was 
welcome attended my return to the village, to|instantly robbed (deprived I should say), to- 
which this was my fourth visit. The men, {gether with every article of clothing, as utu, 
women, and children, flocked, with their usual|or payment, for having committed so much 
impatience, around me, as if they had never | disrespect to me, as to hurt—himself. This 
beheld me previously. The various breed of | singular custom is always strictly adhered to ; 
dogs, who were located in this quarter, with a|the chief could not complain, as the law was 
penetration that did them honour, immediately | open to him to serve any person in a similar | 
ised me, coming up in a body, projecting | manner, on the occasion of a like accident.” —_ | 
their noses towards my person, so as not tobe} This is a self-deodand; but the festival ar- 
imposed upon as to my identity ; then returned | rived. 
to their several stations, with a canine sagacity,| ‘ The feast was laid on the plain, outside of 
and a peculiar twirl of the tail, indicative that | the village fences, in two rows, about thirty 
‘all was right.’ * * ° feet apart, forming a lane, in which the visitors 
“ The village,” he goes on to tell, ‘‘ was |amused themselves by promenading to and fro. 
crowded with strangers, who had arrived to | The provisions consisted of about three thou- 
partake of the feast of the Haihunga. Cooks | sand baskets of potatoes, kumeras, water melons, 
were engaged at their ovens, around the skirts | steamed kernels of the kérékaé maori, tdrro, 
of the village; while the assembled multitude | preserved kou, or turnips; téw4, or dried cod- 
waited, with voracious patience, the conclusion | fish, and shell-fish; the baked roots of the ti 
of these culinary operations. © The haihunga is | palm, &c. graced the festal scene. A number | 
a feast, instituted by various tribes, to com. | of live pigs had also been brought to the stake, 
memorate the actions of the illustrious dead. | fastened by the hinder leg to the fencing of the 
The bones of the defunct warriors are scraped | pé; these added their tangi to the general up- 
clean, with mussel shells, from all superfluous roar, from the incommodious situation that had 
flesh, washed in a tépued stream, and placed | been assigned to them, being exposed to the 
in the cemetery. From this place they are | noisy barking of the dogs, who received addi- 
brought forth by the clergy of the district, | tions to their corps on the fresh arrival of every 
who undertake this sacred office in procession, | family, and to the glaring heat of a scorching 
joining in an antistrophal chant, during which|sun. The circle to which I attached myself, 
the actions of the departed are elaborately dwelt | was that occupied by Paroré and Kék4, who 
upon and exaggerated, whose spirits are sup-| thanked me, in pleasing terms, for the care I 
posed to have become apotheosised. This cere-|had taken of their relatives. A large space 
mony is regarded with peculiar awe, as the| was formed inside the circle, sufficiently large 
new divinity is expected to watch over the | for the native orators to run back and for- 
Proceedings of the haihunga. In former com-| wards. Many chiefs rose up singly, and gave 
memorations of this feast, it was the practice to| their sentiments on political affairs, future 
sacrifice slaves as a native offering to the manes| wars, fishing parties, or fresh occupation of 
of the departed ; but from the scarcity in the | alluvial settlements for the purposes of planting. 
slave-market of late years (their services being | Many of these orators were loudly applauded ; 
at & preminm), the multitude are restricted|some met with disdain and murmurs, others 
from this much-esteemed food, and are now | excited peals of laughter, and conjugal allusions 
obliged to felicitate themselves on only a bit of | were addressed to some lately married chiefs, 
pork. @n entering the village, there arose |that would never have escaped the lips of an 
such a Babel of sounds as my ears had never | ascetic. As is the wont on these occasions, 
before encountered. Some groups were dan-|many spoke for war against tribes, who were 
« Ging all the hikas that had ever been invented | either declared enemies, or neutral friends. 
from the flood to the present day inclusive ;{ Against the former, one chief, who had lost a 
others were singing the various choruses, with | promising son in the cause, trembled with 
countenances ‘ from lively to severe,’ that had | frantic passion ; and every time he mentioned 
ately come into vogue. “A few, who had been | the name of his lost child, he quivered with 
among the Europeans, were giving exaggerated | madness, hoping yet to cook the heads of those 
imitations of those people, ‘ catching the living | pukdékohnas, or murderers (literally boiling their 
manners as they rose,’ before the natives. The heads). The maranatha he uttered against 
les, of course, were not apathetic spectators | them savoured of the enormities committed by 
of the scene ; they were performing their ut-| cannibalism. On this sage reseating himself, 
— endeavours to render themselves delight- | an old sibyl arose, declaring that al/ ber children 
stand agreeable (and when do they not?) in| had been devoured by the enemy; and if she 
‘tis rout. They had a thousand things to dis-| was not avenged by the audience before her 
cuss,—the character of the last new belle, the | death, in after life she would haunt them and 
stacefulness of such a dancer, the tones of a| their children, until their hearts should melt 











Voralist, the form of some Adonis in general | away for fear, and so fall easily into the power 
fseem and request, the cannibal ferocity of| of their most rancorous enemy. ‘ I am fit for 





ee 
nothing now,’ she cried, wringing her aged 
hands in hopeless despair, ‘ but to dig the 
ground, and plant food for my enemies. Had 
Te Roraha lived (her husband, who had been a 
chief of consequence), it would have 
avenged long ere this.’ ° : 

“ While the twilight lasted, I went with Pa. 
roré to see the desiccated bones of the chiefs, in 
whose honour the feast had been given. These 
bleached remains were placed on a raised plat- 
form, and consisted of the various ossifications 
that form the human body. The skulls were 
entirely denuded of flesh, and placed on a mat 
powdered with kokowai. In front of these 
remnants of mortality were placed, on small 

es let into the earth, nine human heads. 

hese had been preserved and stuffed with 
flax, and were decorated with feathers. The 
countenances had a sardonic grin, which gave 
them a frightful appearance; all were much 
marked with the moko, and were garnished 
with bushy beards, The flax projecting through 
the eyes added to the ferocity of their appear- 
ance. One head had a large gash across the 
forehead lengthways; another had the lower 
jaw nearly severed. Some circlets of twisted 
grass were placed above seven of the poles. 
These were called wakéou’s, and were said to 
have been picked up near tépued places, and 
had been left by the spirits of the dead, on 
their way to the hades of the country.” 

(To be continued. } 

Counter-Irritation, its Principles and Practice, 

illustrated by One Hundred Cases of the 

most painful and important Diseases effect- 

ually Cured by External Applications. By 

A. B. Granville, M.D., PRS. &e., & 

8vo. pp. 360. London, 1838. Churchill. 
Tue author of many meritorious and popular 
works, Dr. Granville, has here brought another 
subject of immense interest to humanity under 
the notice of the faculty and the public. We 
are not of the self-sufficient class of critics who 
venture to decide, ex cathedré, on all questions 
legal, medical, or theological ; and, therefore, 
we abstain from saying more of Dr. Granville’s 
volume, than that it gives the result of ex- 
tensive practice, and very ably maintains the 
extreme efficacy of counter-irritation in many 
of the most dangerous diseases to which the 
human frame is liable. We quote the author's 
own experience-taught conclusions. 

“ Ist. That there exists a species of external 
treatment, by which a great many very im. 
portant disorders of the human frame, hitherto 
considered as incurable, or difficult of cure, 
may be speedily and successfully cured without 
having recourse to internal remedies.—2d. 
That although, from time immemorial, several 
agents of known power, have been and are still 
employed in the external treatment of diseases ; 
nevertheless, the various ammoniated spirituous 
preparations described and recommended in the 
present volume, have never before been offered 
to the public, although they possess much 
greater energy for carrying on and expediting 
that treatment.—3d. That even where the 
diseases are of a nature to require the use of 
internal remedies, the same ammoniated -spi- 
rituous preparations, externally used, will be 
found to be a most powerful auxiliary in 
hastening and securing the good effect of those 
remedies..—4th. That in several instances, by 
the rapid and almost instantaneous manner in 
which they’act, the ammoniated spirituous pre- 
parations have been the means of saving life 
from re. pee geome That the princi- 
ple on which all such external agents are sup- 
posed to act in the cure or‘alleviatiom*of human 
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maladies, has been termed counter.irritation ; 
but that, in adopting such term, many of the 
phenomena which accompany the use of ammo- 
niated external applications are still left unex- 
plained.—6th and lastly. That by promoting a 
more general adoption of a counter-irritating 
or external treatment of disease, and thereby 
saving the constitution of patients from the 
pernicious effect of a polypharmacous treatment, 
a great service would be rendered to the public, 
and an important era established in the annals 
of practical medicine.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Treatise on Sheep, $c. By Ambrose Blacklock, Sur- 
eon, Dumfries. Pp. 228. (Glasgow, M‘Phun; London, 


Jotes ; op » Whyte.)—Sheep are not the only | da 


animals which, though called “silly,” are of much na- 
tional importance; and, therefore, we are glad to see this 
ractical essay on the best means for improving the 
» treating their diseases, and manufacturing their 

ea It is a volume for every farmer and landowner’s 


case. 
Treatise on Various Subjects of Natural and Chemical | be 


Philosophy, by Sir John Leslie, with a Memoir. Pp. 537. 
Edinburgh, Black.)—The great abilities of Sir John 
lie are appreciated by the universal scientific world; 
and it is a welcome service to them to have these valuable 
remarks thus republished in a separate and convenient 
form, from the ‘* Encyclopaedia Britannica.” The memoir 
one of uncommon interest ; and shews how genius may 
force its way, from the humblest station, to the topmost 
rank in philosophy and literature, and the respect and 
admiration attendant upon that rank. 

Practice of Homeopathy, by P. F. Curie, M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 366. (London, Bailliere ; Hurst.)—Dr. Curie is phy- 
sician to the new Homeopathic Dispensary in Finsbury 
Circus, and this volume is a strenuous recommendation of 
Cig yonsticn in small doses. 

7. We on the Pernicious Practice of Tooth-draw- 
~ 8vo. pp. 59. (London, Renshaw.)—The exposition 
Mr. Wardroper’s practice, in which he argues stoutly 
against tooth-drawing, which he considers to be requisite 
in very few cases. 

Unele Oliver's Travels in Persia. 2vols.18mo. (London, 
Knight.)—A capital little work, in which the old, as well 
as young, may acquire as much knowledge of Persia as is 
useful or needful. 

Book of Family Crests, §c. 2 vols. 12mo, (London, 
Washbourne.) —With four thousand engravings, these 
little volumes pa the crests of almost every name in the 
kingdom which blazons arms, The mottos, &c., and an 
— on the origin of arms, are improved on Mr, Elven’s 
work, which, some years since, met with very general 
success. It is useful in its kind, and a meritorious pro- 
duction. 

A Short Erplanation of Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, by 
a Lady. Pp. 99. (Norwich, Muskett; London, Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co.; Simpkin and Co.) — A very simple 
little commentary on these parts of the church service. 

igster's Management of Bees. Pp. 240. (Saunders and 
Otley.) —We are glad to see this humane and judicious 
treatise in a second edition. 

English History Tables, from the Invasion of Julius Casar 
to the Death of William IV., by C. H. Bateman. (London, 
Simpkin and Co.; Leeds, Baines and Newsome.)—A capi- 
tal set of tables for scholastic education; so much is seen 
at a glance, which must be gathered from reading at con- 
siderable length, that we highly approve of publications 
of this kind. 

The Coronation, &c., vy J. S. Dalton. 12mo. pp. 176. 
(London, Darton and Clark.)—A nice companion to 
Westminster Abbey, and its antiquities, monuments, 
&c. The “Coronation” has but a small share in it; 
except that it takes place within its walls, 

The Coronation : a , by R. Rose, a West Indian of 
Colour. Pp. 16. (London, Longman and Co.)—A 
second edition, and we like to have the perfume ofa 
| amas y= Rose, which the title-page assures us has ‘* co- 

ur” as well as fragrance. A poem on Sunday Schools is 
added—a warm eulogy on the instruction of the poor. 

The Thames and Thanet Guide, §c. Pp. 73. (London, 
Pigot and Co.) — Little works of this kind are useful and 

bh i io well-fi d road in the 





agreeable ¢ No well 
kingdom should be without its guide, were it only to 
save the interminable asking of questions of captains and 
coachmen, steersmen and guards. 

Milman's Edition of Gibbon, Vol. V. (London, Murray.) 


The notes upon this volume are deserving of great praise, 
all of them illustrating the text, and some of them pos- 
sessing much interest. 

ns ia, CV. Bi iv, Lives of Literary 
and Scientific Men R France. Vol. I, (London, Long- 
man and Co.)—Of Montaigne, Rabelais, Corneille, Roche- 
foucauld, Moliere, La Fontaine, Pascal, Madame de 
Sévigné, Boileau, Racine, and Fénélon, abridged me- 
moirs are contained in this volume, which seem to be 
attentively compiled. 

"s French Revolution, XX XLX., XL. (London, Bent- 
Jey.)—A portrait of a Larochejacquelin is very striking; 
and one of Egalité very appropriate to these numbers, 
which bring us down to the Egyptian campaign. 

Southey’s Poetical Works, Vol. X. (London, Longman 
and Co.)—Sweetly embellished, as far as art is concerned, 


between Creswick and the brothers Finden ; ‘‘ the Poet’s 
— at | oar el = ««the Field p bate eye BP 

is poetry has illustrated, open to us fairly the concluding 
volume of this very handsomeedition. The “ Pilgrimage 
to Waterloo,” ‘* the Carmen Nuptiale,” and ‘* the Vision 
of Judgment,” are its contents; and we cordially dismiss 
it to the public with congratulations on having so pleasing 
a copy of so many and varied productions of genius. Mr. 
Southey’s reply to Mr, Tillbrook’s historical and critical 
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for three, 101. or upwards. The different rooms and build. 
ings have been inspected by Professor Phillips, who has 
made a report to the committee, which they have re. 
ceived and confirmed. The arrangement or classification 
of the various departments are given in Professor Phil. 
ao report as follows : — First, that the Literary and 
Philosophical Society’s Lecture Room would be suitable 
for the mathematical and physical section. It would seat 
about 500; and as Sir John Herschel and other eminent 





remarks, in the preface, does not, we confess, ‘ile us 
to his English hexameters in the last of these poems. 

Standard Novels ; Rattlin the Reefer. (London, Bentley.) 
—The eighth and last of Marryat’s naval novels in this 
neat and cheap form; so that the whole series may now 
be placed on the shelf (we mean for amusing reading, and 
not in the sense of being laid aside) at little more than the 
cost of one of the original publications. 

St ibrary Edition. The Lady of the Lake, by 
Sir Walter Scott. 8vo. double cols. pp. 64. (London, 
Smith.) —The copyright of this poem having expired, 
we presume, we have here a cheap publication, The Lady 
of the Lake for a shilling, is truly a change of market- 


yS. 
ie of the First Voyage of the Great Western, &c., by 
Lieut. Hosken, R.N., Commander. 8vo. pp. 76. (Bris- 
tol, Mirror Office.)—We are glad to see so distinct a me- 
morial of a voyage which forms an epoch in steam navi- 
ation. Could we live a hundred years to read it, and 
ook at the present as well as back, what a record it would 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION :— NEWCASTLE 
MEETING. 

Tue Guildhall has been appropriated for the 
reception-room; and thither strangers ought 

at once to repair for their tickets, &c. &c. 

The great dining-room, appointed for the 
general dinners of the meeting, is very hand- 
somely fitted up, and arranged to seat and dine 
840 individuals comfortably at table. 

Twelve hundred local members, belonging to 
Newcastle and the neighbourhood, had been 
enrolled, when we received our last letters on 
Saturday: so that there can be no question of 
a very numerous assembly —if not too nu- 
merous for scientific uses and purposes. The 
evening-room, it is stated, will accommodate 
4000 persons. 

In London, we understand, there are many 
distinguished foreigners, and particularly Ger- 
man savans, on their way to Newcastle. 

The “Newcastle Journal,” besides a liberal list 
of subscriptions to the reception fund, mentions 
the donation of “ fine fat I ucks” from Lord 
Prudhoe, a wild bull from Lord Tankerville, 
and game, &c. from gentlemen around; who 
all seem determined that the Association shall 
be féted and feasted on the most approved 
English principles, whatever they may reap 
from the fields of science: and, after all, gas- 
tronomy beats astronomy, at least, by an initial 
letter. 

Since writing the foregoing, we have received 
the ‘* Newcastle Journal” of Saturday, which 
SAYS tam 

‘* The preparations for the scientific meeting in this 
town are proceeding with great vigour, and are rapidly 
approaching towards completion. It has been deter- 
mined, we understand, to abandon one of the intended 
promenades, as the expenses it is found are likely to 
exceed the subscriptions. There will, however, be ample 
accommodations in those which are ae veeens. 
The promenade in the Green Market will be open on 
Wednesday evening, and that in the Assembly Rooms on 
Friday evening, the other evenings being reserved for 
meetings in the Central Exchange. The committee have 
been thrown into some difficulty respecting the number 
of persons who are expected to attend. It was not anti- 
cipated that more than 700 persons in this district would 
have become members of the Association, and the com- 
mittee had made their calculations accordingly for the 
admission of ladies; but it appears that the number of 
local members will amount to 1170. The Central Ex- 
change is calculated to seat 2700, or, with standing room, 
to admit 3000. 800 or 1000 members may be expected 
from a distance, the number last year being 1840. Under 
these circumstances, the committee have resolved that 
the number of ladies’ tickets, 500 of which have already 
been paid for, ll be limited to 800, and that the re- 
rE ae Se On d of to non-resid ies, 
in the following manner ;— viz., any member who is non- 
Tesident, applying for a ticket to admit one lady, who 
ey him to the meeting, shall receive one gratis; 
but if more than one ticket is required, then such 








member to pay for one extra lady, 2/.; for two, 5/.; and 





men intended to be present, it was natural to expect that 
a great number of persons would be anxious to enter 
this section. Next, one of the County Courts would be 
desirable for the ical section, and the other for the 
natural history section. In each of these, 240 might sit 
within the bar, and benches might be _— beyond it 
to seat 250 more. Mr. Grainger’s new Music Hall, which 
consists of an upper and a lower room, would be suitable 
for two of the sections — the lower room containing 1000 
persons, for the geological section; and the upper, of an 
equal size, with the addition of a gallery, for the me- 
chanical section. ‘The medical section would meet in the 
Surgeons’ Hall. The statistical section, which was the 
last-mentioned, might hold their meetings in the Aca- 
demy of Arts. Besides the above, a large room would be 
required for the general committee —say the Grand Jury 
Room at the Moot Hall; the council might meet in the 
Committee Room of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety. The committee of recommendations would also 
Tequire a room; and it would be well to reserve ~~ 
or three places, such as the Spital Grammar School, the 
Corporation School adjoining it, &c., for special purposes 
that might afterwards arise. It is thought that not more 
than 300 or 400 persons will require accommodation in lodg- 
ing-houses. Large quantities of game, and several deer, 
have been j d bl and gentlemen in the 
adjoining counties. In connexion with these proceedings 
may be noticed the arrangements made by the Natural 
History Society in this town. The anniversary meeting 
of the Natural History Society is to be held on Monday, 
the 27th, and the members and friends of the institution 
dine together on the same day. His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, patron of the society, will preside at 
both the meeting and dinner. The Bishop of Durham, 
president, and nearly all the vice-presidents have, also, we 
di d, already signified their intention of being pre- 
sent. The committee of the society have specially invited 
many of the leading members of the Association, who are 
to be in this town, to remain over the Society's meeting, 
and be present at the dinner ; which wil] be an appropriate 
finish to the visit of the Association to this town.” 











GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
(Concluded from our last No.] 
5..¢ On the Discovery of Fossil Fishes in the 
Bagshot Sands at Guldworth Hill, four miles 
north of Guildford,’ by Dr. Buckland. These 
remains were recently discovered in cutting 
through the summit of Goldworth Hill, on the 
line of the London and Southampton Railway; 
and their preservation is due to Mr. Sibthorpe, 
of Guildford. They consist of the teeth of 
sharks, the palates and teeth of rays, a large 
tooth of a sawfish, the remains of three cartila- 
ginous, and a few vertebra of bony fishes; 
also, palatal teeth of three new genera, two of 
which offer combinations of characters of both 
these divisions. The structure of these teeth 
was described, as well as their mode of inser- 
tion in the jaws. In the stratum which con- 
tained these remains, there were likewise found 
portions of the carapaz of an emys, resembling 
the species found in the London clay; and Sir 
Philip Egerton possesses a fragment of a tooth 
from Sheppy of one of the new genera found at 
Goldworth Hill. From the agreement, there- 
fore, in the fossils of these localities, Dr. Buck- 
land stated, that Mr. Lyell’s opinion relative 


to the Bagshot sand being an eocene deposit, , 


had received additional support. — 6. A notice 
‘On the Discovery of a Fossil Wing of a Neur- 
opterous Insect in the Stonesfield Slate,’ by 
Dr. Buckland. The elytra of coleopterous in- 
sects have been found for some time in the 
Stonesfield slate ; but this is the first announce 
ment of a neuropterous in that deposit. The 
fossil had been carefully examined by Mr. 
Westwood, who entertained no doubt that it 
belonged to a tetrapterous insect, and to the 
order Neuroptera.—7. A paper, ‘On some Spe- 
cies of Orthocerata,’ by Mr. Stokes. The 
object of this paper is to describe some ortho- 
cerata indicating generic distinctions, and to 
call attention to certain points respecting the 
relations of the shells to the animals to w 
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they belonged. The fossils were principally 
collected by Dr. Bigsby, or during the expe- 
ditions of Sir Edward Parry, Sir John Frank- 
lin, the late Capt. Lyon, and Capt. Back, and 
by Capt. Bayfield during his survey of the 
Canadian lakes and the River St. Lawrence. 
The distinctive characters adopted by Mr. 
Stokes depend upon the structure of the siphun- 
culus; and three genera were described. The 
first is marked by a large siphunculus, much 
dilated in each chamber, and having in the 
centre a continuous tube furnished with radii 
which connect the tube with the wells of the 
siphunculus. For this genus, Bronn’s name 
of Actinoceras was retained ; and four species 
were enumerated. The siphunculus of the 
second genus is similar, externally, to that of 
the first; but, internally, it is deeply indented 
in the middle, where the septa of the shell is 
attached to it, so that one half of each division 
of the siphunculus is in one chamber, and the 
other half in the next. The interior passage 
is small, and the inner and outer walls, which 
are separated by a considerable space, are beau- 
tifully curved. For this genus, Mr. Stokes 

the name of Ormoceras ; and he 
stated that he had ascertained the existence of 
three species. The third genus is character- 
ised by the central tube being connected with 
the wells of the siphunculus by radiating la- 
melle. The fossil was originally considered 
by the author to be a coral, which he called 
Huronia; and he retains the name for the 
present. Only one species has yet been satis- 
factorily determined. Mr. Stokes then offered 
some remarks respecting the relations of the 
shells to the animal to which it belonged. He 
is of opinion, from the siphunculus being much 
more often preserved than the external portion 
of the shell, that the latter was extremely thin, 
and was consequently enveloped in the soft part 
of the creature to protect it from injury. This 
view of the relation of the shell to the animal, 
he conceives, is further supported by having 
observed only one instance of a parasite being 
attached to the external shell ; and he clearly 
shewed, that in that instance the cephalopode 
must have died previously to the attachment of 
the parasite. The memoir concluded with 
some remarks on a peculiar subdivision in the 
septa, towards the outer wall of one side of the 
chambers, noticed by the author in several 
specimens of Ormoceras, in an Orthoceras from 
Russia, and in Lituites; but he offered no 
Opinion whether this character is common to 
the family of the Orthoceratida, or is confined 
to certain genera. At the conclusion of the 
business of the evening, the Society adjourned 
to the 7th of November. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM.* 
“ Here's fine revolution, an’ we had the trick to see it.” 
lamilet, 
On, wondrous age! oh, wondrous age! 
. When will our wonders cease ? 
Like “hocus pocus” feats they rise, and won- 
. drously increase ; 
We thought the “age” had had enough of 
& pummery of late— 
Prophetic wisdom,” folly proved, produced 
from Murphy’s pate. 
Another “ Lion of the day,” starts up from 
- Gower Street, [name of feat, 
7) name, ’tis ‘* Mesmerism” called, a quackish 
That in its great performances all rivals 
: leaves behind : [restore the blind. 
f pushed, the “ noble science” might almost 


* Vide Literary Gazette, No. 1293, July 28, 1882. 
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Enough to tell its earliest stage, what wonders 
it hath done, [nobly won ; 
Its own “ report” can testify th’ applause so 
Somnambulism’s pupil, ‘ Ross,’’ can happily 
relate [conscious state. 
The extract of two carious teeth, in her un- 


How sound that sleep, magnetic caused, when 
ears are boxed in vain, 

When through the flesh sharp pins are thrust, 
insensible to pain ; 

Shook, rudely shook, and noses pinched, and 
yet no sign is made— [displayed ! 

Behold the triumph of the art: Mesmeric skill 

Oh, wondrous skill! that conjures pow’rs, un- 
felt, unknown before, _[spiration’s store, 

When highly gifted numbers flow, from in- 

And beatific visions rise, angelic forms appear ; 

What more could heathen spells unfold, had 
Circe’s wand been here ? 


These modern necromancers boast no barrier 
can withstand [skilful hand ; 
The influence of magnetic power beneath a 
No intervening wall, or door, excludes the 
potent spell ; [ well. 
Like soporific drug, a look works drowsily and 


Ye blind draw near, nor mourn your loss ; ope 
wide your ears, we pray, 

Some members, know, have double gifts—cast, 
then, your fears away ; 

The hand, the foot — oh, era strange! — can 
objects now discern ; 

The ‘hospital report’? believe, whose truth 
you soon can learn. 


With gravity these sages speak of infants lull’d 
to sleep, [brim deep : 

By sundry whirlings of a hat, magnetic charged 

While yet more strange, the precious ores, of 
silver and of gold, 

Should maiden’s cheek by either touched, fits 
follow sure we’re told. 


Water an instrument is made, to shew Mesmeric 
sway, [sound away ; 
In which, if you your finger dip, you’d slumber 
Poor Puss is doom’: to bear her part, for opera- 
tion’s sake— [begins to take. 
One piteous mew, ’tis all she can, the charm 


Was ever jugglery like this ? Ye Gyngells, famed 
of yore, [boast your craftship more : 
Hide your diminished heads, ye cheats! nor 
These modern conjurors, methinks, more slight- 
of-hand can shew our brow. 
Than ye whose mumm’ry never with diplomas 


What more to prove a “* bubble ’tis,” ye fond 
deluded, say ! [ye may: 
Deception marks its every shape, go, twist it as 
Tis of the same delusive class as drew, some 
years ag 
Disciples to 


0. 
“ Johanna’s school,” and famed 
*¢ Prince Hohenloe.”’ J.S. H. 
August 6, 1838. 








DRAMA. 

English Opera House. —= The Devil’s Opera, 
composed by Mr. M‘Farren, was produced at 
this theatre on Monday, with success. The 
music is of a balladlike and unpretending cha- 
racter, and, not aiming very high, is sufficiently 
sweet to please the ear and taste of the hearer. 
The plot is better than we usually find in operas, 
and we take some interest in the dénowment. 
Messrs. Frazer, E. Seguin, and Burnett, support 
the principal male characters with effect; and a 
ballad sung by the latter gentleman is exceed- 
ingly pretty, and deserves to become a favourite 
off, as well as on, the stage. On Monday it was 
warmly encored. Miss Rainforth, as a page, 
executed her portion of music easily and effect- 





lively. Mrs. E. Seguin’s correct taste and execu- 
'tion contributed much to the favour with which 
‘the opera was received. Miss Poole, valuable 
' alike as actress and singer, plays an old duenna 
| capitally ; and Wieland, the prince of monkeys, 

imps, and devils, is most amusing, and exerted 
| himself with such right good will, as to be called 
| for in preference to singers or composer. 








VARIETIES. 
| The Art Union. — This Society, we observe, 
| from the report, is rising and flourishing. The 
| members have increased from 352 to 568; and 
|the subscriptions for 1837-8 amount to 721 
| guineas. Still much more may be expected to 
be done: for it is a slur upon London love of 
the arts to learn, that Paris exceeds it seven 
times, and Edinburgh more than four, in the 
contributions for the same praiseworthy objects. 

Caricatures, H.B.—T wo moreclever sketches 
from the pencil of the ever-amusing H. B. The 
first, No. 552, a Metamorphosis, or John Bull 
turned into a Milch-cow, contains portraits of 
Shiel, on the road to Greenwich, he having 
obtained his supply; of Spring Rice, milking 
into a large pail, marked ‘* Exchequer ;” of 
O'Connell as a milk-maid, with a yoke—one 
of the pails bearing the words, “ Tithe Ar- 
rears ;”’ and of Sir R. Peel with a jug, on which 
* Trish Clergy” is written. The second, No.553, 
is a new view of Landseer’s picture, ‘‘ None 
but the brave deserve the fair.” Lord John 
Russell and Sir Robert Peel, as stags, fighting 
for the Queen, who with other female dears is 
looking on, as is also the Duke of Wellington. 
This is highly humorous. 

Religion mapped.—Our readers will look 
with much interest at the map of the world, 
recently published by Wyld, under the auspices 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in 
two sheets. The prevalence of the different 
religions in different countries of the globe is 
traced on this map in different colours; a 
happy thought, as it enables the eye to com- 
prehend at a glance the comparative diffusion 
of each. Tables containing the number of copies 
of the Scriptures circulated by the Society, and 
of each version or language into which they 
have been translated, of the countries and their 
respective population, Protestant, Catholic, Ma- 
hommedan, Brahmin, &c., &c.; the authority 
for these statements are placed at the foot of 
the map, while this itself gives, in addition, the 
languages used in the different regions. We 
can safely recommend this production to our 
readers as curious, interesting, and cheap. 

Hood’s Own.—Nos. IV., V., VI., VIL, have 
appeared since our last notice, and serve well to 
keep alive the laughing humour for which we 
are so much indebted to the author. It is the 
fact, that the recondite drollery of many of the 
hits, which had escaped us in repeated readings, 
come out quite like novelties when we look at 
them again. Hood's mirth does not evaporate ; 
but has stamina to outlive a hundred contem- 
poraries who have followed in his track. 

The Foreign Quarterly. — We promised, in 
our brief notice last week, to say something 
more of the most prominent Reviews in this 
periodical, and only regret that we must again 
do so very slightly. But the paper on Chinese 
and Egyptian writing, is one of so much in- 
terest, and suggests so much for reflection on 
the inquiry involved in its disquisition, that 
we cannot help directing the particular atten- 
tion of philologists to it. They will also find 
the ninth article, on Pheenecian archeology, 
deserving of careful perusal. The writer of 
those essays seems capable of doing much with 
the earliest languages of mankind, of which 


| 


| 
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any traces have come down to help us in the 

investigation of the most ancient traditions and 
fabulous histories. 

Population of hinane at the close of 1837 
‘emales 


14,096,125 
being an increase of 3,749,094 over the census 
of 1816. 


Population of Holland, January 1, 1838. 
In the provinces, 2,552,339 ; an increase within 
the year of 22,611, added toan increase in 1836, 


of 28,082. 
Parliamentary Impromptu. 
The Session’s o’er—it should have sat 
At least into November ; 
So little’s done !—Dbut what of that, 
When Britain can re-member # 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
The Viscount De Beaumont, the son of Count De Beau- 
mont, = a nephew of Marshal Davoust, has, we are 
ed, just terminated his travels in Sweden, Norway, 
and Lapland, having reached the North Cape on foot, and 
by new routes. He intends to publish these travels in 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Suburban Gardener and Villa yey by J.C. 
Loudon, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 1 vol. 8vo, 20s. + Re 
of the Architecture and Archeology of the Miadie agen, 
by J. Britton, F.S.A. illustrated by numerous Engravings 
by J. Le Keux, royal Svo. 2/. lés.; medium 4to. 51; 
imperial 4to. 7/. 7s.— The Child’s Own Bible; Narratives 
of the Leading comma ad. Writ, with th Engravings, 
Old Testament Series, 8vo, 128. 6d. Tra- 
dition Lag’ Caan. "y P. N. Shuttleworth, D.D. 

— Rev. R. Parkinson's Hulsean Lectures, 


East; Trove th thro’ \ 4 by D. Urquhart, 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s.— The Oa leigh Shooting Code, 3d edition, 
t Bvo. 7s. a as a Science, J. Rooke, 
2mo. 6s.— A General Outline of Ancient History, by 
Mrs. Trimmer, new edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. — Library of 
Useful Knowledge: Botany, 8vo. 4s.— Life and Times of 
Louis XIV. by G. P. R. James, Vols. II. and IV, 8vo. 
28s.— Plain Advice on oot Law, -q - 2s.— The 
Call = we the Church, Roberts, E - . and the 
Nicholson, post a 7s. 6d, — Mod s for 
Intent Schools, f.cap, 3s.—Treatise on Sheep, bya, Black- 
ock, 18mo. 2s. 6d. — arithmetical Architecture of the Solar 
oe by E. Henderson, 12mo. Is. 6¢d.—The Gradational 
ling-Book, by J. Fellows, 18mo. 1s. 6¢.—Discourse on 
hurch Government, by J. Potter, D.D. 12mo. 4s.— 
w. Wardroper on the Teeth and Tooth-drawing, 8vo. 3s. | 
—A Visit to St. Petersburg, the “a of the Czar, in 1829 | 
», by es, Esq. 8vo,. 12s.—Memoirs of a Pri- 
as Se of tate at Spielberg, by A. Andryane, translated by 
= os 10s. Wilson’ ef History of 
of 


2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls.— Archbold’s 

J. Jervis, 12mo. 19s.—Hints on ae — 2s. 

Bp. Hall's Select Thoughts, 32mo. 2s.—Lectures 

—— relating to the Jews, by H. M*Neill, ad edit. 
2mo. 4s. 6d.—A continuous H the G \e 

Mim priss, 2s. 6d. or with Maps, oe one 

Christian’ 's Sunday Morning, Part 1, 3s. 
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. and N. 
Except the 9th, loka and 12th, generally clear. 
Edmonton. Cuaries HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude: -- =x? 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude. 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


> To Correspondents, §c.— At this season of the year 
it is most — that all communications for the 
Gazette should be sent as early as possible in 


We have received a long letter from the author of a 
«* Vindication of the Book of Genesis,” but it came to hand 
too late (Friday morning) for further notice this week. 

s yh no knowledge whatever of the MS. to which 
Advertisements, under the name of grec Noti 
cannot be inserted. ik 
Erratum.—In our last, s page 50k, 
Lyell’s work, col. 3, for “‘ Theology,” read 








read **  Oeologye 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
CLOSING OF THE PRESENT BXHIBITION, 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


MALL. 
he Geley, with a Selection of Pictees sf I —~y - Speniche 
Flemish, Dutch, and French Masters, is o 
in the Morning until Six in the Bveniag, 3 oO) vn be ry a 
ar instant, 
Admission 1s.-—Catalogue 
WILLIAM BARN ARD, Keeper. 


, 7 
JOLY TECHNIC - INSTITUTION. 
Now 300 Regent Street (near Langham Place), 
extending into Cavendish Square. ‘The Great Hall has a surface 
of of water, in which a diver is occasionally at hg and 
into which a diving-bell descends with four or five 
the extensive Rooms are arranged the most interesting Models 
and Machinery, some of which is in motion, by Lord Dun- 
donald’s Rotary Steam-Engine. A magnificent Hydro-Ox a 
Microscope, by Cary, and a variety of interesting Works of 
Open daily hon Teno "Clock = Six. Admission, ls. 
N.B. A Leeture on some sci Subject deli d every day at 
bahass o’Clock. 





MR. REYNOLDS’S NEW WORK. 
On the 3ist instant er rag awe No. I. price 1, and 
“RE th Two Steel Engravings, 
A UFRE, DE ROSANN: 
. M. REYNOLDS, ’ 
Author a -  Pickwiok Abroad,” “ko. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Raw. 
yt Advertisements and Bills (of which latter ten thousand witt 
bes aequired) oo hooned eu a8 the 24th instant, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS Day. 


Price One Shitting, 
Uniform with Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
EFUTA ATION of the MISTATE. 
MENTS and CALUMNIES contained in MR. LOCK. 
HART'S LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. respecting the 
MESSRs. BALLANTYNE. 
By the TRUSTEES and oo — late Mr. JAMES 
BALLAN NE. 
London: Longman and Co.; a z and C. Diack, Edinburgh. 








. 8vo0. price 7s. in cloth boards, 


PERSPECTIVE SIMPLIFIED; or, the 


Le oe of the Art, as laid down by Dr. Brook Taylor, 





Now ready, 
Mi ~ 
INTS on LIGHT and SHADOW, 
COMPOSITION, &c. as paplicabie to Landscape Paint 
ing. Twenty Plates, n the 
present impreved Method of Two Ti ints. 
By SAMUEL PROUT, Esq. F.S 
Painter in Ordinary in Water Colours to tier maajorty: 
Imperial 4to. cloth, lettered, price 2/. 2s. 
London: Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand. 





TICTORIA LIFE. “ASSURANCE and 
LOAN COMPANY.— Capital, 500,0002. 
Directors. 
Sir James Duke, M.P. Chairman. 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
William Allen, Esq. | Benjamin Lancaster, Esq. 
Benjamin Barnard, Esq. | George Nicholls, Esq 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. ‘homas Nesbitt, E “ 
James Cockburn, Esq. | Major-Gen. Archibald Robertson 
James Law Jones, Esq. | Daniel Sutton, Jun. 
John Knill, Esq. ‘ O. B, Bellingham Wolsey, Esq. 
Auditors—John Barnard, Esq., William Hawes, Esq., Edward 
Greenaway, E : 
Bankers— Messrs. Barnard, Dimsdale, Barnard, and Co. 
Physicians—Archibald Billing, M.D., T. W. Toner, M.D. 
Surgeons—James Farish, Esq., John Dalrymple, Esq. 
Standing Counse!—Russell Gurney, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Lake and Curtis. 
Actuary—Edward Baylis, Esq. 
One of the leading — of this Office will be the Assurance 
of Lives for Sums as lo so as to extend more universally 


Life Assurance. 

Another peculiar advantage offered by this Society will be the 
Advance of Money in Sums of 2002. and upwards, either by way 
of Loan or on Annuity, subject to the borrower's effecting Po- 
licies with the Company to the amount of such advances, and 

providing approved security. 
} The Tables of Premiums are calculated at rates as low as are 
| Consistent with the safety of the Institution, and are of a twofold 
the one the Assured to participate in the 
I Poney’ the other securing the original amount only of the 
Cy. 








} The Capital of the Company to be 500,000/. divided into 20,000 
) Shares of 25. each, upon whicha Deposit of 2l. per Share is to be 
paid. The of the P: will be limited to the 
amount of their Shares. 
gene ey for Shares and Prospectuses to be made at the 
Office ef the Company's Solicitors, Messrs. Lake and Curtis, 
No. 11 Basinghall Street. 





7M USIC 
RAUSS’S NEW VALSE 

OMMAGE & la REINE de la "GRANDE 
BRETAGNE, Piano Solo, 4s.; ditte, San 
Lendon : printed and seld by Messrs. R. Coc! s and Co. 90 
Street, Hanover blishers ~ 3 Mr. Strauss’s 
Le Bouquet, Galops, and izes, and from the 
‘Acthes’ 's Copies, as Piano Duets, Piano Solos, Piano and Flute, 
Piano and Violin, Duets, ‘Two Flutes, ditto, for One Piute, and 

Three Sets for a Military Band. 





Queen Victoria’s New’ Court Quadrilles, in- 
cluding Le Sr ig Le Bon Gargon, &e. 12 Books, ¢ each Qs. 
To be had, on order, of all M and B 
throughout — 


CALDER CAMPBELL'S XN NEW MusIc. 
Just published by D’Almaine, 20 Soho Square, 
HE INVERNESS HIGHLAND 


Second Bet, may be hat bg ee: which, with his 
may essrs. Houlston and Hughes, 





tee Sere 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &c. 
On September ist, in 8vo. Part 1. andj No, 1 » to be completed in 
Ten Monthly Parts, 5s. each, and Fifty Weekly Numbers, at 
- —_— a by upwards of One Thousand Engravings 


]) tionary of ARTS, MANUFAC. 
TURES, ae — c ir g a clear Exp 

of their Principles 

a AND 








id Practic 
EW URE, MD. goa M.G.S. M.A.S. &o. 
with y be had of all Booksellers. 
London: Longman, ‘Ovme, and Ce. 








as 
the important benefits resulting from a well-regulated system of 





y 2. LAURENCE, Esq 
Published R.. John Weale, Architectaral Library, 
59H igh Holborn. 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 
Neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 6a. 
HE IRON OAD.BOOK. 


Ry F, COGHLAN. 
ingh Manch 


From London to Bi 





and Li 1, with 
Maps of the entire Line. a aa 
Also, price le 
The Iron Road-Book from London to Bir. 
mingham. 
A. H. Bailey and Co. 88 2 Cornhilt. 





a See. price 5s, 


DISC LOSURE "of the "PRINCIPLES, 
ESIGNS, and SeiUM ap waa - the POPISH 
REV OLUTION ARY FACTION of IRELA 
By JOHN RYAN, Esq. M.R. + 
Author of the “ Life of King William 111." &o. 

« The volume will well reward the perusal. It will have the 
effect of arousing the apathetic, and of keeping the active on the 
alert. "— The Times. 

* « Let us recommend to the perusal of all our readers a most 
curious and astounding work. Such a combination of powerful 
arguments, supported and illustrated by a mass of incontrovertible 
evidence, we have never seen.”—John Bull. 

“ This work is judiciously and tery written}; and the matter 

is of the most important interest.”— 
London . Edwards, Ave Maria 7, Cookes and Ollivier, 

39 Pall ‘Mali. Dablia: D.R. Bleakley, Lower Sack ville Street. 


Under his I dship’s I di 
Handsomely printed in Four Volumes 8vo. price 2. 8 
HE ICHES of Sanay LORD 
BROUGHAM, at the Bar and in Parliament, upon 
pertinns relating to Public Rights, Duties, and Interests; with 
istorical Introductions, and a Critical Dissertation upon the 
Eloquence of the Ancients. 

The Introductory Narratives, and the Dissertations on the Law 
of Libel, the Law of Marriage, and the Eloquence of the Ancients, 
occupying upwards of 500 pages of the work, are all entirely new. 
The same may be said of many of the Speeches, some of them 
never having before been published, while others have never ap- 

eared in 5 more permanent or authoritative form than the 

Br ee 

am 





eile Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co., 
Hiageay and item and Cc. mel and Ce., London. 


SHORT EX. PLA NATION of the 
COLLECTS, SLAB ant GOSPELS, with Scrip- 


ture Proofs. 
London: Hami! ane; Simpkin, Marshall, and 


ee; 
Co.; — Souter; ond Charles Muskett, Norwieh- 





Post 8vo. price 2s. . 
GETHSAMEN E; or, the Death of Julia. 
Translated from the French of M. De Lamartine. 
By IVES HARVEY URQUHART, Esq. 
“I dreamed a dream which was not all a dream.” 


Bsc us A. H. Baily and Co. 38 Cornhill. 





BRITTON'S ARCHITECTURAL DICTIONARY. 
ae by Special Command to the Queen. 
n royal 8vo. price 2/. 16s, half-bound, 
DICTION ARY of the ARCHITEC- 
TURE and ARCHAOLOGY of the MIDDLE AGES. 
By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. 

This volume consists of above 500 pages of Letterpress, i!lus- 
trated by 41 Engravings, representing more than 200 Architectural 
Details of Buildings, by J. eux. 

Med. 4to. 5/.; imp. 4to. 7 Guineas: te range with the  Archi- 
tectural and Cathedral Antiquities.” 
— sengmen and Co.; and the Author. 


Published by Messrs haere, ne Co., aan Smallfield and Son, 
. 6d. 


DISCOURS SE. on CHRISTIAN 


_ PAT RIOTISN ; — on ear of Her Majesty's 
Cc ‘o Her Royal Highness 
the a of Kent. With naan 
By LANT C ARPENTER, LL.D. 


Speedily will be wre the same Author, the Second 


An Apostolical Harmony of the Gospels; 
founded upon the most ancient Opinion respecting the Duration 
of our Saviour’s Ministry ; and exhibiting the Succession of Events 
in close Accordance with the Order of the T “ © Agensies 

Evangelists. With Dissertations, Notes, and 








aylor, 


JONSRAS OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


527 





a 
NEW WORKS. 
Printed for — Orme, and Co. 


NSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTS.-| 

MEN. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. 8th edition, —s 

larged and choreughty revised, with new Cuts of Heads of Wild 

aud Tame Swans, all his last New Coast Gear, with many other | 

original Subjects, and containing, altogether, Sixty Plates and 

. cloth. 

“ The wory best book we have on the subject.”—Bleckwood's 

Magazine. 


HE COMPLETE “POETICAL WORKS | 

of ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Collected by Himself, | 

with additional Notes and Prefaces, written expressly for this 

edition: containing also many Poems, which either have never 
before been collected, or have hitherto remained unpublished. 

In 10 vols. f.cap 8v0. ye Frontispieces, — and Portrait, 

. 108. o— letter - iis 
“ 0 anetaemea 0 a als more s ‘ongly e 
hone afvetions chan Southey. He as writer who we take to 
our hearts as we do ene 


D oO “c T O R, &e 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Vols. I.t tolV. 2, ae 
“That m tiful of t » th of rare 
earaing and = er The whos + Vide James's 
| 


H E 
Vol. V. 








HE DOCTRINE ‘of the DELUGE; 
vindicating the Scriptural Account from the Doubts which | 
have recently been cast upon it by Geological eee By | 
the Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourt. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, cl } 
« A work of extraordinary learning and research.” as _ 
Chronicle. | 


MAGERY of FOREIGN TRAVEL; or, 
Descriptive Extracts from ‘Scenes and Impressions in 
Egypt and Italy,” “ Sketches in India,” ‘* Recollections of the 
Peninsula,” and * Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in Ger- 
many.” By Major Sherer. 4 vol. wT senate —. mn 6d. cloth. 
«No writer of the day has a purer » | 
and few are so well able to express in afew pane ‘uae what 
they feel.” —Conservative Journal. 


HE MORAL of FLOWERS. With 24 
beautifully coloured Plates. 3d edition, royal 8vo. 30s. 
lof 





— Je M: 


oe i 's Mag 





q 


HE SPIRIT of yo WOODS. By the 

Author of, and uniform with, “ The Moral of Flowers.” 

1 vol. royal 8vo. with 26 beautifully coloured Plates, 36s. half-bd, 
« A most elegant volume.”—Analyst. 





ses SUBURBAN GARDENER, COMPLETE, 
n 1 vol. 8vo. price 20s. cloth lettered, 


shee SUBURBAN GARDENER and; 
Rage VILLA COMPANION. Ii d with | 
avin, | 

“sh By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S., H.S., &e. 

* Not only those who are looking out for a house, but such as 
are settled in one already, be it small or large, will find much | 
useful and available a, Sa who delight in a garden | 
should possess this book.”—Syecta 
London: Printed for the pe aa sold by Longman and Co. 











13 Great Marlborough Street, August 13. 
R. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICA- 


TIONS, now ready. 


Captain Alexander’ s 
Narrative of an Expedition of ee into 
the Interior of Africa, in 1837, 
Through the Connesten of the Great Namsquas, Boschmans, 
Hill Damaras. 
Under the Auspices m the British a and the 


yal Geographical 
In 2 vols, post 8v0. ear ba and pram Tilustrations, 
— 


Lord Lindsay’ s Letters 
On Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land. 


2 vols. small -" a Illustrations. 


The Spirit of the East. 
Illustrated in a Journal of Travels through Roumeli, during 
an eventful Period. 
By D. Urquhart, Esq 
Author of « Turkey and en Reson” &¢. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A Guide to the Ross of Germany. 
By Dr. Granville. 
on With 38 INustrations. 
his work furnishes us with the best and most authentic ac- 
counts of the different Spes of Germany, and, in short, of every 
ped =. me wa necessary for the tourist or invalid to know about 


The Glanviile Family. 
“Thy By a Lady of Rank. 3 vols. 
bla toy he reminds us Strongly of the novels ws Madame D’Ar- 
simplicity 6 of od styl d fi x ch medics 
e, 
and brilliant wit. oe its frequent cain! into eloquence 





Also, just ready, 
Dut and Inclination. 


y Miss 
Authoress of « Rthet Chie “ ‘the Tenproveisatrice,” &e. 
vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





The 3d edition, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. of 
EAR the CHURCH ; a Sermon, preached 


atthe chore! =e - St, James’s Palace, on the First 


Sunday after Trinit ante 
By WALTER R FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Chi ye in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
, and Waterloo Place; and 
Stalboys, Oxford, and the Booksellers at Leeds. 





New Work, by the Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” 
t. Petersburg,” &c., price 10s. 
OUNTER- RRIT ATION, 
Its Principles and ry 1 y One Hund 
Cases of the most Painful and Important ole "effectually 
Cured by my eM 
RANVILLE, M.D., F.R.S 
Published t by John Churchill, Gerrard Street, Soho. 








WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


[ve S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY, 
4 al fe Use of se With 300 Woodeuts, } vol. 


Jesse's Gleanings i os Natural History. 
4th edition of the Three Series, in 2 pocket vols. with Woodcuts, 
f.cap 8vo. 12s, 


Ill. 
The Journal of a Naturalist. 
A new and cheaper weet — Plates, post 8vo. 9¢, 6d, 


Sir Humphry Davy’ s Salmonia. 


3d edition, with ee f.cap 8vo. 12s. 


Sir Humphry Davy's Consslations in Travel. 
4th a f.cap, 6s. 


Lyell’s Princi ale of Geology. 
5th edition, with 297 Illustrations, 4 vols. Imo. 28s. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Albemarle Street. 
THE LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE SEASON. 


HE CORRES PONDENCE of the 
GREAT LORD CHATHA 
Edited by the EXECUTORS of his SON, 
Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. 


Il. 
The Perils and Escape of Her Majesty's 
Ship Terror, 
After being shut 7 Twelve Months in the Ice of 
dson’s Strait. 
By Captain Back, R.N. 
Twelve interesting "oe anda Map. 8vo. 2ls, 


Lyell’s Elements of Gosleay for Beginners. 
With —- Hundred original Woedcuts, &c. 
One vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Lord Mahon’s History of England. 


Vol III. and last. 8vo. Just ready. 


The Remains of the ‘late Lord Viscount 


Royston. 
With a Memoir of his Life. 
By the Rev. Henry Pepys, B.D. Prebendary of Wells. 
Royal 8vo. 18s. 


Byron’s Life, by Mesa, and Prose Works. 
In One Volume, uniform with the Poetry. Royal 8vo. 
Just — 


A Four Years’ Residenee § in Paraguay, 
Under the Government of the Dictator Francia. 
y J. P. and obertson. 
Plates and a Map, 2 ‘vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


“That right pleasant book, ‘ The Oakleigh Shooting Code.’ "— 
Tait's M 


GROUSE AND BLACK GAME SHOOTING, &c. 

In a few days, a 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth; lettered, a new edi-« 
tion, with Additions, chiefly relative to the Patent Wire Car- 
tridges, a oy Fear and Plates illustrative of Red 
Black Game, P and C 
on Steel, by R. 

HE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE. 
By TOM OAKLEIGH. 
“His lessons on grouse shooting are particularly good. They 


are the very best that have ever appeared in print."—Monthly 
Revier, 


rouse, 





London: Ridgways, Piccadilly. 


OHN WEALE, Architectural Library, 
59 High Holborn, has just published the following: 

Sketch of the Civil Engineering of North 
America; comprising Remarks on ee wong River and Lake 
Navi ation, Lighthouses, Steam ater-works, Ca- 

nals, Roads, Railways, a etna, ond ether Wo Me in that Coun- 
try. By David Stevenson, Civil Engineer. In Sve. with fifteen 
Plates, price 12s. 

Practice of making and repairing Roads ; 
cfconstructing Footpaths, Fences, and Drains. By Thes Hughes. 
In 8vo. price “s. 6d. 

Geological Map of the British Isles ; 3 con. 
structed from Eminent 
Geologists, and Personal SS By Jenn Phillips, 
F.R.S. and G.S.; Professor of Geology in King’s College, London, 
and engraved by J. W. Lowry. Colombia size, rice 10s. 

Papers on Subjects connected with the Duties 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers. Vol. II. in 4to, with several 
Plates, price 1/, 

New Theory of the Steam-Engines. By the 

Chevalier de Pambour. In 8ve. price 2s. 

Chart of the Port and Harbour of London, 
scientifically laid down with the Docks, Quays, Factories, Steam- 
Engine Works, &c. &c. &c. Folio size, 2s. 6d. 

HE BRITISH and FOREIGN RE. 
VIEW; or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 
No, XIIL. contains— 
1. Fag Spirit of Architecture 
2. Mr. Bulwer's Athens 
3. The City of the Sultan 


4. Remedial Measures for [reland—State Labour 
. The istorical Society 
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ustody of Infants. 
R. and J. -E. E. Taylor, | Red! Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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being a Series of Illustrations of the Scenery, Antiqui- 
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of Lord William Bentinck, 
Lady Wilmot Horton, Sir 

homas Bacon, James Baillie 
other. travellers. 


'» Esq., Literary department of 
the Work under the iiaone ee ar 
ACE H. WILSON, Esq. M.A. F.R.S, &c. &c. 
mis Few ie of a more superb character than this have ever 
issued frem the press. The drawings are admirable for their 
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RKS OF SCIENCE, & 


N the CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. 
y MARY SOMERVILLE. 
4h edition, with numerous Woodecuts, f.cap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. 
By Charice Babbage, Esq. 
2d edition, 8vo. 9. 6d. 
On the Most Important Diseases Peculiar 
to Women. 
By the late Dr. Gooch. 2d edition, 8vo. 12s. 


On Diseases of the Stomach. 
By John Abercrombie, M.D. V.P. R.S.E. 
3d edition, enlarged, f.cap 8vo. 


Abercrombie’s Inquiries 
ig the Intell 1 Powers and the Investigation 





‘uth. 


of Tr 
8th edition, post 8vo, 


Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings. 
4th edition, f.cap, 4s. 


Elements of Chemistry familiarly Explained. 


Tilustrated with 100 Woodcuts, f.cap 8vo. 6s. 


A Hand-Book ; 
be me Dictionary of Terms used in the Arts and Sciences, 
their Meaning in the fewest Words possible. 
'y Walter Hamilton, Esq. M.R.A.S. 
F.cap 8vo, 94. 6d. 


Facts in Various Sciences, 
To assist the ——— 
New edition, f.cap 8vo. 6. 


tic Journal. 
~ Bmith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 





TO NOBLEMEN, een wt HORTICULTURAL- 


justrated with 26 En 
‘PRACTICAL TREATISE - 


Materials used im the C 
Conservatories, and other Horticultural Deltheese and on 
various Modes of Heating such Erections, made during Fiteen 
Years’ Experience in Her Majesty's Royal bee Gavtin, Kew, 
&c., and as Head Gardener to the Duke thumberland, at 
Syon House. By J. THOMSON, 
Landsc :pe Gardener and Hothouse Designer, and Inventor of 
the imp: oved Oval wrought-iron Boiler for heating Conservato- 
ries, Hothouses, Churches, and al! other ngs. 
Address, J. Thomson, ——— ond Landscape Gardener, 

don, Surrey 

London: a Gr roombridge, 6 Panyer Alley, 





~ Price 9e. in cloth, 
HE PRACTICE of HOMC@OPATHY. 
By P. F. CURIE, M.D. 
Physician to = London H hic D: 
d, by the same Auther, 
Principles of Homeopathy. 
vol. 8vo, 7s. cloth. 
London: Thomas Mera, 5 St. Paul’s Churchyar 
Bailliére, 219 Regent Street. Paris: Chez J. B. 
de l'Ecole de Médecine. 
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In neat cloth boards, demy 4to. price 3s. 6d. 
NGLISH HISTORY T TABLES, 
From _the Invasion of Julius Cassar to the Death of 
— the > Fourth. Designed for the Use “of Schools and 


C, H. BATEMAN. 
London ; Simpkin, Teraait, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court; 
Baines and Newsome, Leeds. 





js. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





8 New Burlington Street, August 17th, 1838, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL LORD DE SAUMAREZ. 


By Captain Sir JOHN ROSS, R.N. C.B. 
Including his Lordship’s Correspondence. Now first printed from the Originals, in the possession of the Family. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates. (On the 22d instant.) 


A ROMANCE OF VIENNA. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, Author of “‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” ‘‘ Vienna and the Austrians,” &c. 3 vols. 
(On the 20th instant.) 


THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY’S NARRATIVE 


* oF HIS 


TOUR IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE, IN 1836-7. 


Dedicated to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. (Immediately.) 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF MR. JAMES'’S 
LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 


(Vols. III. and IV.) Embellished with numerous Portraits. (Now ready.) 


NEW ZEALAND; 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES DURING A RESIDENCE IN THAT COUNTRY, 
: FROM 1831 TO 1837. 
By J. S. POLACK, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, and numerous other Engravings. (Now ready.) 


«¢ These volumes contain a larger amount of practical information concerning the habits and circumstances of the New Zealanders, and the present state of their relations 
with Europeans, than any other work with which we are acquainted.” — Atlas. 

«« This work furnishes a very good idea of the present condition and capability of New Zealand; including its extent, productions, harbours, rivers, climate, &c.; it also 
conveys a living picture of the customs, manners, and character of the natives. The narrative of the journeys undertaken by Mr. Polack into the interior of the country, pre- 
sents one of the best and most interesting pictures of savage life and character that we ever remember to have read.” —Spectator. 





NOW READY. 
VI. x. 
A VISIT TO ST. PETERSBURG, MEMOIRS OF MONK, DUKE OF 
THE CITY OF THE CZAR. EMARLE 


e 
In the Winter of 1829-30. From the French of M. GUIZOT. 
By THOMAS RAIKES, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. Translated, edited, and additional Notes and Illustrations added, 
VII By the Hon. J. STUART WORTLEY. 

2 J 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of Monk, from an original Painting in the possession of 
ZENOBIA, QUEEN OF THE EAST; the Duke of Bedford. 
Or, LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. ° 4 

A Romance. 2 vols. 15s. THE WIFE-HU 


NTER. 
*« This new romance will be acceptable to the many readers who took delight in By the Moriarty Family. Edited by DENIS IGNATIUS MORIARTY, Esq 
« The Last Days of Pompeii.’ "—Atheneum. 3 vols, 


Vill. XII. : 
MEMOIRS OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA. A NEW SERIES OF 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. SAM SLICK’S SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Author of ‘* The History of Music,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
IX. XIII. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE oe 
HOLY LAND, &c. EGYPT, EDOM, ARABIA PETRZA, AND 
The Poetry metrically rendered by Miss LANDON. THE HOLY LAND. 


3 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, price 15s. By G. STEPHENS, Esq. 2 vols. 15s. 


*,* The above (the Author's edition) is the only complete and correct edition of *« Mr. Stephens is a very delightful and interesting writer, no less than an expe- 
this Work; all others are Abridgements. rienced, intelligent, and trustworthy traveller.”—Ezaminer. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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